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utmost sympathy on all sides, but chiefly toward those 
who through our national laws were made the victims of 
an injustice. The opportunity is given to show the 
enormous and encouraging effects of the civilizing work 
of the best men and women of both races. It is hoped, all 
the more on account of the anger that has been stirred 
by the sinking of the Lusitania, that the day may be so 
used as to express our humanity, and draw together all 
the elements of our people in the attitude of friendliness. 
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THE saying that the strength of a chain is the strength 
of its weakest link cannot be pressed too far. There is 
a fatalism in it which misleads. It is true that a weak 
place in a man’s character: often accounts for the break- 
down of his general and high excellence; but it is not 
true that he is no stronger than any weak place that may 
be in him. It is not true that the analogy of the chain 
is adequate to the case of character. Character has 
powers of recuperation. A limb -would be a better 
analogy. When it is injured, there are compensating 
and remedial forces which prevent the weak place from 
jeopardizing the life of the tree. A man’s strength is 
not averaged down to the level of his weakest member. 
On the contrary, if he is blind his fingers grow more 
sensitive, if he is deaf his sight becomes his hearing, and 
if one member suffers all the members divide the suffering 
between them so that he can go on as before. A blind 
child in a school for the blind and deaf and dumb was 
reproved for some faulty performance, and the example 
of a child who was also deaf and dumb was held up as 
pattern. ‘‘No- wonder,” replied the child, “of course 
she can do it better; she can’t hear.” It is even true in 
human nature that its strength may be the strength of 
a place once weaker, now stronger, than the rest. 
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Tue Bishop of Zanzibar, of Kikuyu fame, has broken 
out again, and this time an English bishop is the vic- 
tim. Having appointed to a canonry a man who had 
committed the sin of writing a scholarly book, the Bishop 
of Hereford must suffer excommunication at the hands 
of the Bishop of Zanzibar, who proclaims that ‘from 
this day forward there can be no communion in sacred 
things between ourselves and the Right Reverend John, 
Lord Bishop of Hereford, nor between ourselves and any 
priest within his jurisdiction who shall make known his 
approval of the false doctrines now officially authorized 
within the diocese of Hereford.” ‘The offending bishop 
replies with dignity, saying “that such hasty and ill- 
considered individual action is not easy to justify, and 
certainly does not tend to edification,’ adding, with too 
great gentleness, ‘Thus I may venture to say, as an 
old man to a younger, that, although acting no doubt 


in all sincerity, you have been led to take too much 


upon you.” But too much responsibility should not 
be placed on the Bishop of Zanzibar. While there are 
articles of faith to be strictly applied, and bishops who 
have to take them seriously and conscientiously, a 
martinet now and then is a product of the system. It 
is the system more than a bishop that needs suppression. 
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A man who has done what Surgeon-General Gorgas 
has accomplished has a right to prophesy. He said 
the other day. that when discovery should do for the 
tropics what has been done for the Isthmus of Panama 
there would be as many white men in the tropics as there 
are now in the temperate zones. ‘‘Here was the most 
unhealthy spot in the world. Here within the last four 
hundred years more white men have died of diseases 
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than at any other locality within the tropics. Yet 
at this very place the American sanitary authorities 
kept ten thousand men, women, and children of the 
Caucasian race, during the ten years of construction, 
in as good a state of health as if they had been at home 
in the temperate zones.’’ That this will be done, the 
certainties of the present abundantly prove, and we can 
confidently look forward to the opening of the inexhaust- 
ible riches of tropical soil for the higher civilization which 
won our continent. In the light of this future, the ques- 
tion of what ideals of human welfare and government 
shall lead men becomes more decisive than any present 
issue makes it. We are not concerned here with a defi- 
nition of the Monroe Doctrine, nor with questions 
as to its legitimacy. But there is a Monroe Doctrine 
of a deeper sort, which asserts itself independently of 
nationality, and that is the doctrine that in the growth of 
new civilizations no basis shall be tolerated less broad 
and deep than human freedom and human rights. When 
the new continent shall be peopled, let it be with people 
in whose blood are the instincts of liberty and right. 


Tenable Optimism. 


Optimism is such a big word and covers so much 
diversity that no one can be shut up in the dilemma of 
decision as to whether he is an optimist or not. The 
question rather is what kind of an optimist he may be, 
or what kind of an optimist he may decline to be. ‘There 
is the optimist who says that whatever is is right, who 
takes the world as it comes in the faith that no world 
could be better, and who turns up his eyes at evil and 
says, ‘‘It is the will of God,” entirely unaffected by any 
evidence that it came about by direct and flagrant viola- 
tion of the will of God. ‘There is the optimist who shuts 
his eyes to wrongs and hypnotizes himself with attention 
to all that pleases him so that he is unaffected by any 
question about them. He escapes the question not by 
a theory, but by an attitude. Everybody knows that 
an ostrich does not occupy the position which has been so 
serviceable time out of mind to writers who wish a vivid 
picture of self-deception, but there are optimists who 
hide their heads in sand, and because they see no evil 
become tranquil and assured. ‘There is the optimist who 
neither theorizes nor conceals, but who is content with 
a degree of confidence based on betterment. He says 
that whatever the world may be, or why, there is, here 
and there, a chance to make it better. He is the melioric 
optimist, if we may say so. He makes the best of things. 

The precise grade of optimism we have in mind is not 
exactly any of these. We may seem to be making a dis- 
tinction without a difference, but there appears to us a 
very clear individuality in the type of optimism which is 
indicated by those who get something good out of every 
condition. ‘They do not pretend a thing is good, all the 
time knowing it is not; they do not blind themselves to 
the things evil, so that they really see only good; they 
do not content themselves with the small, and at the 
best rather insignificant, good they can bring about; but 
they essay the réle of the discoverer, the. investigator, 
and, like the searching astronomer, or indefatigible 
chemist, or tireless biological detective, they hunt for 
things, and treasure up what they find, and chart the 
moral heavens, having the satisfaction of knowing that 
the good they get is sure and real. Though we were to 
call them the rag-pickers of the moral world, we could not 
despise them. Hunting over ash-heaps and poking into 
rubbish is sad business, but what the wretched folk who 
seek in this way their daily bread get is just as exchange- 
able for life as the income of the most kbar legatee. 
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There are people who have got wealthy by picking up 
what other people threw away, and whether they are 
delving in the dumps among tin cans and refuse, or 
analyzing in the laboratory that waste may be made 
profitable and by-products become more lucrative than 
products, their efforts are equally respectable and exem- 
plary. There is an honorable kinship between the rag- 
picker and Mme. Curie. 

There are people who get a wonderful amount of good 
out of all sorts and conditions of men and women, and 
get it where most people would least expect good. They 
find it. ‘They do not pretend it, or imagine it, or produce 
it; they find it. They are under no delusion as to the 
evil in all sorts and conditions of men and women. They 
» even face their share of this evil. But they do not let 
this awareness stop their taking every bit of good they 
see, and saving it. ‘They have a faith that there is good 
even where they cannot see it, and that faith keeps them 
hunting. ‘They see indications which only some such 
good could produce, so they keep on hunting long after 
most people would give up. Then, when a new planet 
swims into their ken, or a radiant fact is born in their 
crucible, other people wonder how they knew, and wish 
it could fall to them to turn up treasures, and do miracles 
of conversion. ‘The people with this gift, or attainment, 
are strangely happy people, though they see more to 
make men unhappy than the people who easily get un- 
happy. ‘They go singing round in wretchedness, or have 
a cheerful tone that is like singing, not from a disposition 
that will not be infected with misery, nor from a hope 
and courage alone, but for what they have gathered in 
their round. Like a miner bringing a nugget into his 
hut, they are all the time finding nuggets of one good or 
another, which show them gold is there, and begin a 
hoard of future good. 

It is beside the mark to bring up the objection that 
these facts are outweighed by facts of the opposite kind. 
The advantage of this type of tenable optimism is that 
it does not put its head in the noose of an average. It 
has no concern for averages, for no flesh and blood ever 
became an average. It is not bound to prove a case for 
the universe, for the universe will take care of itself 
better by being furnished with every man’s proportion 
of good than by having any man’s assistance in argu- 
ment. It is a little premature to rest faith and act on 
any universal, since what the universal is rests on faith 
and act. ‘The point at issue is whether gold is here and 
can be profitably mined. The only question is whether 
the optimist has enough to stand on that will bear his 
weight. If there is an optimist who can show something 
available and tenable, which is not overwhelmed, or 
destroyed by being outweighed, his sort of optimism is 
invincible. It proves the presence of the thing where it 
seemed absent. It is a small optimism, but it is tre- 
mendously efficient». It may be invisible, and invisible to 
the highest power microscope, but, if there is irrefragable 
evidence that it is there, the optimist has graduated 
from the realm of speculation, conjecture, and dispute 
into the realm of fact. He not only holds to his optimism, 
but the optimism holds him. 

The great power of Channing’s great gospel of faith in 
human nature lay in its root in human fact. It was not 
naive. It did not ignore any of the badness human 
beings have shown or are capable of. It was not a 
benevolent surmise. It could face all the proofs of 
depravity without admitting depravity, because it could 
show a few facts of human nature which the belief in 
depravity could not account for. It could show that 
the usual interpretation of human nature was funda- 


‘mentally atheistic, because it represented a human nature 
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_ that no creator would have owned. It gave the only 
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validity which human hope could find, for even divine 
grace, without something to work on, would fail. It 
showed something that divine grace could work on and 
human will could work with. Our religion stands or 
falls with a tenable optimism. In teaching such an 
optimism Channing was more than a teacher; he was a 
prophet. He is still a prophet. 


Sociology by Comparison. 


Sociology is a study so profound that no one has ever 
sounded its depths or even charted its visible surface. 
And yet one hears daily the most positive expressions 
of opinion concerning the origin and meaning of domestic 
and public institutions of every kind that happens to 
be interesting at the time. Is it not time to take up the 
study after a new fashion? We have such words and 
phrases as marriage, home, father, mother, brother, 
sister, labor and the division of labor, common owner- 
ship of the means of production, and private ownership 
of implements, weapons, boats, dogs, pigs, and houses. 
Now we happen to have two survivals of the life of the 
stone age, in which all modern institutions had their be- 
ginnings, namely, the blond Esquimaux at the top of the 
world, and the Papuans at the other end of the earth. 
Both use stone implements, and in their social arrange- 
ments show how primitive man lived. It would be in- 
structive to take in detail the implements, weapons, 
and the uses of them, the domestic and social arrange- 
ments, and the reasons for them, and compare them 
one by one to find out what was and is common to these 
two tribes, separated by the diameter of the globe, 
and affected by conditions so unlike as those which 
prevail in the Arctic home of the blond Esquimaux, and 
the tropical dwelling-place of the colored Papuans. 

The inquiry would be still more useful if a list were 
made of the things common to these primitive men that 
have survived and are now found in all civilized com- 
munities. It would be fair to assume that whatever was 
found to be common to men separated so far, by both 
time and space, was and is common to all men, is in 
some way connected with traits that are essential con- 
stituents of the human constitution of body and mind, 
and therefore to be accepted without further discussion. 

It needs no argument to prove that this is not the 
method commonly adopted by the men and women 
who are so eagerly examining and dissecting the home, 
the division of labor between men and women, the mak- 
ing of laws, and many other things that society has been 
taking for granted. All wise men believe in change. 
They are continually striving to find new and better 
ways of doing things; but, being wise, they try to make 
changes and improvements along the lines marked out 
by human nature and the material with which human 
nature must work. ‘The spinning-jenny and the power 
loom are adaptations and improvements of arts common 
to the Esquimaux and the Papuans, and illustrate the 
process of adaptation going on for ages. 

Much has been said in criticism of the division of 
labor between men and women, and many scornful 
remarks are made about the lordly savage stalking at 
ease by the side of the women of his family, who are 
carrying the household gear; but a little comparative 
study shows that in this respect the customs of the primi- 
tive men in Arctic and tropical regions are identical. 
A missionary in New Guinea asked, ‘“‘Why?”’ He made 
a study of conditions as he found them, and came to the 
conclusion that the attitude of the lordly savage was 
justified. He described a little journey made from one 
home to another, the women carrying burdens, and driving 
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the pigs that constituted their wealth. Estimating the 
perils that threatened them from wild beasts and savage 
men, the missionary said it was necessary for the man 
to be fresh and strong, to have his weapons constantly in 
hand, and to be alert to ward off or prevent attack that 
might come at any moment. Unless he did so act, he 
would reach his journey’s end, if at all, accompanied by 
neither women nor pigs. 


This explanation of the origin of the customs which 
made man assume the attitudé of protection for women 
and children is good and adequate, but it does not make 
unnecessary or undesirable further question as to what 
dangers have disappeared to render such masculine 
overlordship unnecessary, and what customs have 
persisted from force of habit after they had lost their 
value. The dangers that made it desirable in “good 
old colony times’’ for the man of the family to carry his 
musket to the meeting-house and sit at the head of the 
pew have passed. Are there any other dangers that 
justify the masculine attitude of protection? , 

It is not the intention of the writer to raise any ques- 
tion concerning equal suffrage, but he may be permitted 
to say that back of all questions concerning equal suf- 
frage or even “manhood suffrage” there are some ques- 
tions of great importance that can be answered only 
after a more enlightened investigation than society has 
ever given them. For instance, what shall we make of 
the historic fact that all great lawgivers have been men, 
while many great rulers have been women? Is there 
any reason in the nature of things why this distinction 
should exist, or is it only an artificial or accidental 
difference that would disappear if women were trained 
to the law as men have always been? All the relations 
of men and women as affected by these distinctions are 
now in the melting-pot; what shall be the issue no man 
knows, and prophecy concerning the future is as fruit- 
less as predictions concerning the war that is now devas- 
tating Europe. It may help, however, to study the 
records of the past and learn all that experience teaches 
before we render our final verdict. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 
The Week Before Us. 


There was a period during the Civil War when the 
affairs of the American Unitarian Association were so 
overshadowed by the smoke of war that its beneficent 
work was well nigh suspended. Not since that period, 
until this year of 1915, has our fellowship experienced 
anything so painfully absorbing as to divert attention 
from the work we are organized to do. In this month 
of May, when we are about to gather the representatives 
of our churches from many quarters, it will be difficult to 
listen to the reports of those who have been trying to 
accomplish results in the name of a pure and spiritual 
Christianity, and it will be only by a deliberate effort 
on the part of delegates and life members that they 
will sustain and vindicate the spirit of our cause and take 
back to their several churches the inspiration which the 
May Meetings are intended to evolve. ; 

In view of such conditions there should be in the minds 
of us all a clarified appreciation of the ideals and hopes 
that have been cherished by ourselves and our religious 
forefathers since 1816, when Channing delivered his 
great discourse on War before the Congregational 
ministers of Massachusetts. ‘The closing words of that 
sermon, from the text, ‘‘ Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more,” 
are as follows :— 
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“Tet me only say that the common argument, that 
war is necessary to awaken the boldness, energy, and 
noblest qualities of human nature, will, I hope, receive 
a practical refutation in the friends of philanthropy 
and peace. Let it appear in our lives that you need not 
this spark from hell to kindle a heroic resolution in your 
breasts. Let it appear that a pacific spirit has no 
affinity with a tame and feeble character. Let us prove 
that courage, the virtue that has been thought to flourish 
most in the rough field of war, may be reared to a more 
generous height, and to a firmer texture, in the bosom of 
peace. Let it be seen that it is not fear, but principle, 
which has made us enemies of war. In every enter- 
prise of philanthropy which demands daring and sacri- 
fice and exposure to hardship and toil, let us embark 
with serenity and joy. Be it our part to exhibit an 
undaunted, unshaken, unwearied resolution, not in 
spreading ruin, but in serving God and mankind, in 
alleviating human misery, in diffusing truth and virtue, 
and especially in opposing war. The doctrines of Chris- 
tianity have had many martyrs. Let us be willing, if 
God shall require it, to be martyrs to its spirit,—the 
neglected, insulted spirit of peace and love. In a better 
service we cannot live; in a nobler cause we cannot die.” 

Written a century ago by the great inspirer of our 
Unitarian faith in America, these words apply to us, 
and their spirit should control us all in these days of 
apprehension and uncertainty. 

The various meetings of Anniversary Week, if wisely 
understood and seriously attended, will reinforce our 
belief that, ultimately, the cure for war must be the 
““unwearied resolution, not in spreading ruin, but in serv- 
ing God and mankind, in alleviating human misery, in 
diffusing truth and virtue.” It is precisely to this end 
that Unitarian churches are organized and our denomina-~ 
tional existence is fostered. Channing’s exhortation of 
one hundred years ago is, and always will be, vital in the 
lives of our free churches. 

It is very much to be hoped that the delegates who 
attend the Anniversaries will recognize that these meet- 
ings do not present a fitting time or occasion for the public 
debate of grave public issues, and particularly the ques- 
tions about which equally high-minded and _ public- 
spirited Unitarians hold very different opinions. Let us, 
in these meetings, consider the deep truths and high 
adventures in which we are united, rather than the 
matters of fallible opinion by which we are divided. 
Let us realize that, however profound and diverse may 
be our feelings about the conduct of public affairs, the 
work in which we are all engaged together—the work 
of promoting justice, mercy, righteousness, and love— 
is the most important of all. We are dealing with the 
roots of things. We are trying to devise the principles 
of life that will make war and cruelty and: assassination 
forever impossible. Let us cheer other to that 
great task and waste no time in the; discussion of con- 
troverted issues that, however important, are beyond 
our power to control. 

For two weeks we have been receiving and recording 
the names of the delegates who have been elected by our 
congregations to take part in the business meetings of 
the Association. 
delegates are well informed concerning the aims, the 
purposes, the methods, and the aspirations of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. They have been elected because of 
their loyalty to our cause and their willingness to en- 
courage and support it. But it has often happened that 
delegates have not realized the possible value of these 
meetings and have returned to their several churches 


without carrying to the congregations to which they 


belong any illuminating and effective reports. 
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We have reason to believe that these — 
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year let all the meetings of the week be taken seriously 
-in order that, as never before, it may appear that it is 
our chief and perpetual concern so to kindle and inform 
the public conscience that the very germs of human 
injustice and cruelty shall be destroyed. War is awful, 
and huge, and born of hell itself; but love is greater, 
and wisdom and peace supported by the glorious principles 
that underlie the Christian religion must ultimately 
triumph. 

Since, then, all our efforts are put forth in a beneficent 


_ warfare against the causes of war, may we not hope for 


an earnest, serious, inspiring week in the interests of our 
loftiest ideals? Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Copics. 


THE submarine warfare carried on by Germany in its 
enforcement of the blockade of the British Isles became 
a grave issue at Washington last Friday, when the State 
Department gave out the text of the note that had been 
forwarded to the foreign office at Berlin, demanding rep- 
aration for the losses occasioned by the destruction of 
American lives by German submarines in a series of at- 
tacks culminating in the destruction of the Cunard liner 
Lusitania, and conveying the intimation that the United 
States government would require the discontinuance of a 
method of warfare which ‘constitutes an inevitable men- 
ace to neutrals. ‘The scope of the communication, which 
was not delivered to the German government until 
Saturday morning, created widespread speculation, and 
throughout the neutral world it was greeted with expres- 
sions indicating the belief that it was a momentous utter- 
ance, putting in concrete form the grievances of all thé 
non-belligerent nations who have suffered through the 
operations of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz’s project for 
cutting off the United Kingdom from external sources 
of supplies. In Berlin the publication of the note was 
withheld for the time being, and the impression was per- 
mitted to be conveyed to this side of the Atlantic that 
Germany’s reply would be delayed for a week or more. 
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Tu discussion among diplomats, especially those 
friendly to Germany, in the national capital indicated 
that the German government would endeavor to reach 
a friendly compromise of the controversy, on the basis of 
a modification of the provisions of the Declaration of 
London, which would sanction the sinking of belligerent 
ships carrying cargoes more than half of which are con- 
traband. In return for such a concession, it was inti- 
mated, Germany might be willing to modify the activi- 
ties of her submarines, provided the United States under- 
took to obtain the consent of Great Britain and her 
allies for the complete disarmament of belligerent merchant 
ships by the withdrawal of the British admiralty’s order 
authorizing the arming of such vessels for defence against 
submarines. It was suggested also that Germany would 
repeat its previous proposal that the United States insist 
upon the abandonment by Great Britain of its pro- 
hibition of the importation of food supplies for non-com- 
batants in Germany and the states allied with her. This 
prohibition, Germany has maintained, constitutes a vio- 
lation of the provisions of the Declaration of London and 
imposes unnecessary suffering upon civilian populations. 
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THE publication of the President’s note to Germany 
was made the occasion of a spontaneous expression of 


| _ support of the Chief Executive throughout the country. 


A review of the utterances of American newspapers on 
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the issue and its treatment by the President indicates, with 
rare exceptions, a universal conviction that the situation 
demanded dignified though vigorous action, and that the 
note transmitted to the foreign office in Berlin was ade- 
quate, in both vigor and dignity, to the requirements of the 
occasion. A noteworthy phase of the discussion precipi- 
tated by the President’s representations to Germany was 
the emphatic assurance from Americans of German ex- 
traction or birth of loyalty to the country of their adop- 
tion, in the form of resolutions adopted by various organi- 
zations representing the Teutonic population of the United 
States. Even some of the more outspoken assailants of 
the administration for what some pro-German critics have 
deplored as an attitude unfriendly to Germany joined in 
the general pledge of support of an action aimed at the 
safeguarding of vital American interests. 


va 


In the mean while, official utterances on the sinking of 
the Lusitania, issuing from Berlin, insistently sought to 
make the point that the Lusitania was sunk, not by a 
torpedo (and the German government has maintained, 
contrary to British accounts, that only one torpedo was 
discharged at the great liner), but by the subsequent ex- 
plosion of ammunition in the cargo of the vessel. Upon 
this assumption is based the argument that the assailants 
of the Lusitania did not intend to sink her with the 
rapidity which caused such an appalling loss of life, but 
that their calculations were upset by the contraband 
cargo which the ship carried. As against this inter- 
pretation of an incident without precedent in warfare, 
the coroner’s jury at Liverpool found, not only that the 
murder of the Lusitania’s victims had been premeditated, 
but that it had been inspired by the highest authorities 
in the German administration, including the Kaiser. The 
jury reached this finding after a close examination of the 
commander and other survivors of the destroyed ocean 


liner. 
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OnE of the immediate results of the sinking of the 
Lusitania is a harsher treatment of German, Austrian, and 
Turkish residents of Great Britain than had been con- 
templated by the original measures of internment of hostile 
nationals at the beginning of the conflict. Hardly had the 
facts of the tragedy become known in England, when a 
series of anti-German riots were precipitated practically 
throughout the country. The authorities, it would ap- 
pear, discouraged these demonstrations by energetic 
measures. Public opinion, however, demanded the appli- 
cation of further restrictions upon ‘Teutonic residents, 
and Prime Minister Asquith bowed to this demand by 
announcing last week a material extension of the scope of 
the principle of the internment of enemy aliens. This 
extension, it was indicated, might include not only 
Teutons who had lived in the -British Isles for many 
years, but even some who had acquired British citizen- 
ship and had achieved distinction in British public life. 
This assurance by the Prime Minister had the effect of 
allaying the storm of public feeling. 


Sa 


THE war crisis in Italy reached the culminating point at 
the beginning of the week, when King Victor Emmanuel, 
confronted with the apparent determination of Premier 
Salandra, the so-called “‘war premier,’’ and his colleagues 
to resign their portfolios, made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to induce other leaders to undertake the duty of 
forming a cabinet, and finally persuaded Salandra and his 
colleagues to withdraw their resignations. The an- 
nouncement of the resignation of the Salandra ministry 
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was the signal for an outbreak of violence in many parts of 
Italy, in what appeared to be a national demand for a 
declaration of war against Germany, Austria, and Turkey. 
The withdrawal of Salandra’s resignation had the im- 
mediate effect of tranquillizing the internal situation to a 
great extent, probably upon the assumption that his re- 
tention of power presaged the participation of Italy in 
the hostilities. Color was lent to this assumption by 
vigorous military measures, including the summoning of 
various categories of reserve officers and soldiers to the 
colors, on a scale which boded conclusive action in the 


near future. 
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Amip the clash of arms and the din of contention in 
Europe a diplomatic event of far-reaching consequences 
has been accomplished in Pekin. At the end of last week 
Chinese public sentiment—if such a force as it is under- 
stood in the West actually exists in the Far East—had 
reconciled itself to the acceptance by China of the modi- 
fied demands pressed by Japan upon the Asiatic republic 
for the avowed purpose of “maintaining the integrity of 
China and assuring the peace of Eastern Asia.’’ Various in- 
terpretations have been placed upon the exact scope of the 
concessions obtained by Tokio after a notable diplomatic 
contest with Yuan-Shih-Kai, and some hostile critics of 
Japanese policy have gone so far as to affirm that, under 
the terms imposed upon China, Japan has abrogated 
rights conferred upon other nations, including the United 
States, by treaties of long standing. To these charges 
the Japanese government has replied with the assurance 
that the readjustment of Chino-Japanese relations has 
jeopardized no legitimate interest of any European people 
except the Germans, and that in fact it was to the best in- 
terests of China to concede the privileges to Japan which 
the Chinese negotiators resisted with much energy in the 
face of an utter lack of encouragement from Europe or 
America. 


Brevities. 


It is stated by the Harvard Alumni Bulletin that the 
distinctions in scholarships come about equally from 
the graduates of the public and from the endowed and 
private schools. 


Thomas M. Osborne, the new warden at Sing Sing, 
says that a prison can be made into a factory for repair- 
ing broken lives. His success in improving the social and 
moral tone of that institution is a demonstration of his 
faith. 


In each of the three western counties of Massachusetts 
the churches own and equip a gospel tent which goes 
into the remoter portions of those counties. Each tent 
is in charge of three young men whose salaries are paid 
by a home missionary society, and it is said that audi- 
ences are never lacking. 


‘The new issue is invariably the old issue in a new and 
specific form. ° The same facts are always present, with 
similar conditions, and the same human factors of man- 
liness or selfishness, only these are combined in new 
relations and find new outlets of activity. The new 
evolution grows out from the previous evolution. 


Courtesy is recognized in social and community life as 
an efficient aid and even a necessity to harmonious inter- 
course and friendly relations. Here it has a distinct 
value, but we rarely think of it, however, as a business 
necessity. President Elliott of the New Haven Railroad 
says, ‘‘Courtesy is a business asset,’’ and he cautions all 
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his employees to pay due regard to its exercise as a part 
of the gentle art of good manners, as something which 
the travelling public always appreciates. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Unitarian Pilgrimage. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


If there are any Unitarians still wavering in their 
determination to join the Unitarian pilgrimage to San 
Francisco, I would urge them to decide now to go. 

What will they get? The rare enjoyment of travel 
in congenial company with every comfort; an experience 
with greater America; a real sense of the national charac- 
ter of our Unitarian movement; inspiration from the 
Conference and from the Exposition. 

What will they give? They will give the Pacific 
Coast Unitarians a sense of the larger fellowship; they 
will give themselves to the success of the Conference; 
they will add their wisdom to matters of business; by 
their very presence they will themselves be an inspiration 
to the Conference. The Unitarians of the East will 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the Unitarians of the 
West. 

Not again for some years will such an opportunity 
come to us. Let us make the most of it. 

Minot SIMOoNSs, 
Chairman of the Council. 


The Warner Books. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


As I have read ‘“‘The Wide, Wide World” and other 
novels of the Misses Warner for many years, I have always 
been interested in the views of their writings. In the 
article in the Christian Register nothing is said about the 
books by Anna Warner (which to me are the most charm- 
ing of all her writings, though not so well known as the 
others) ‘Three Little Spades,” “Blue Flag,” and “‘Cloth 
of Gold,’’—as charming in their way as Juliana Ewing’s 
writings. 

I do not agree with your reviewer in thinking that 
“The Wide, Wide World” will not be read long. It is 
a classic, with all its faults. There are some absurdities 
which Miss Warner might not have committed if she had 
submitted her work to an intelligent critic or had herself 
had a more liberal education. It seems strange that 
she did not know that the Scotch are strict Sabbatarians, 
almost without exception, and Ellen instead of being 
checked in, her church-going propensities would have 
been kept up to the mark very decidedly. 1t is most 
preposterous to represent Mr. Lindsay, a man of education, 
as having never heard of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
She makes, however, a still worse mistake in ‘‘Queechy,”’ 
when the pious little Fleda instructs Mr. Carlton in 
orthodox theology. ‘You see,” she says, handing him 
her Testament, ‘‘ Jesus allowed Thomas to fall down and 
worship him.’ Mr. Carlton reads the passage twice 
and is very much struck by it. Unfortunately there 
is no such passage in the New Testament at all, but if 
there were it would prove nothing as to the deity of 
Christ, for all Sunday-school teachers know that the 
word “‘ worshipped”’ in the New Testament denotes an act 
of reverence, whether paid to God or man. The whole 
argument therefore rests upon the words, Thomas’s 
exclamation, ‘“My Lord and my God,” which many 
persons think a mere exclamation. RO A Etre 


«Every one must have observed the radical difference 
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_ Somewhere, sometime—’twas, maybe, zons gone by— 
I trampled down an impulse good and true— 
My soul received a blot. 
I reap from that far harvest still a sigh. 
Though Hope cries ever, ‘‘Sow fresh seed anew!” 
My soul has not forgot. 


’*Twas later—maybe by ten thousand years— 
I wrestled with great evil; in the fray 
My soul well proved her might. 
And though I still must strive with doubts and fears, 
The thews and sinews of my soul to-day 
Are stronger for that fight. 


This life, this day, will have its harvest too: 
Each act shall surely pay its measured toll. 
We reap as we have sown. 
Ah, choose the seed with care and sow it true, 
That joy may crown the harvest when the soul 
To its full strength has grown. 
—Gresford Parker, in Bibby’s Annual. 


The Negro Genius. 


” 


In his lecture on “The Poetic Principle,’ in leading 
down to his definition of poetry, Edgar Allan Poe has 
called attention to the three faculties, intellect, feeling, 
and will, and shown that poetry, that the whole realm 
of esthetics, in fact, is concerned primarily and solely 
with the second of these. Does it appeal to a sense of 
beauty? ‘This is his sole test of a poem or of any work 
of art, the aim being neither to appeal to the intellect 
by satisfying the reason or inculcating truth nor to 
appeal to the will by satisfying the moral sense or incul- 
cating duty. : 

This standard has often been criticised as narrow, 
yet it embodies a large and fundamental element of 
truth. If, now, we study the races that go to make up 
our cosmopolitan American life, we shall find that the 
three which most distinctively represent the faculties, 
intellect, feeling, and will, are respectively the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Negro, and the Jewish. Whatever achieve- 
ment has been made by the Anglo-Saxon has been pri- 
marily in the domain of pure intellect. In religion, in 
business, in invention, in pure scholarship, the same 
principle holds; and examples are found in Jonathan 
Edwards, J. Pierpont Morgan, Thomas A. Edison, and 
in such scholars as Royce and Kittredge of the Harvard 
of to-day. Similarly the outstanding race in the history 
of the world for emphasis on the moral or religious 
element of life has been the Jewish. Throughout the 
Old Testament the heart of Israel cries out to Jehovah, 
and through the law given on Sinai, the songs of the 
Psalmist, and the prophecies of Isaiah, the tradition of 
Israel has thrilled and inspired the entire human race. 

With reference now to the Negro two things are ob- 
servable. One is that any distinction so far won by a 
member of the race in America has been almost always 
in some one of the arts; and the other is that any influence 
so far exerted by the Negro on American civilization 
has been primarily in the field of esthetics. A man of 
science like Benjamin Banneker is the exception. To 
prove the point we may refer to a long line of beautiful 
singers, to the fervid oratory of Douglass, to the sensuous 
poetry of Dunbar, to the picturesque style of Dubois, 
to the impressionism of the paintings of Tanner, and 
to the elemental sculpture of Meta Warrick Fuller. 
Even Booker Washington, most practical of Americans, 
proves the point, the distinguishing qualities of his 


_ speeches being anecdote and brilliant concrete illustra- 


tion. 
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Negroes of the peasant class in the South. If the white 
man is not himself cultivated, and if he has not been 
able to give to his children the advantages of culture, 
his home is most likely to be a bare, blank abode with 
no pictures and no flowers. Such is not the case with 
the Negro. He is determined to have a picture, and if 
nothing better is obtainable he will paste a circus poster 
or a flaring advertisement on the walls. The instinct 
for beauty insists upon an outlet; and there are few homes 
of Negroes of the humbler class that will not have a 
geranium on the window-sill or a rose-bush in the garden. 
If, too, we look at the matter conversely, we shall find 
that those things which are most picturesque make to 
the Negro the readiest appeal. Red is his favorite 
color, simply because it is the most pronounced of all 
colors. Goethe’s “‘Faust’’ can hardly be said to be a 
play designed primarily for the galleries. In general 
it might be supposed to rank with ‘‘Macbeth’’ or ‘‘She 
Stoops to Conquer” or “Richelieu.” One never sees 
it fail, however, that in any Southern city ‘‘Faust”’ 
will fill the gallery with the so-called lower class of Negro 
people, who would never dream of going to see one of 
the other plays just mentioned; and the applause never 
leaves one in doubt as to the reasons for Goethe’s popu- 
larity. It is the suggestiveness of the love scenes, the 
red costume of Mephistopheles, the electrical effects, 
and the rain of fire that give the thrill desired—all 
pure melodrama, of course. “‘Faust”’ is a good show as 
well as a good play. 

In some of our communities Negroes are frequently 
known to “‘get happy”’ in church. Now a sermon on 
the rule of faith or the plan of salvation is never known 
to awaken such ecstasy. This rather accompanies a 
vivid portrayal of the beauties of heaven, with its walls 
of jasper, the angels with palms in their hands, and 
(summum bonum!) the feast of milk and honey. And 
just here is the dilemma faced by the occupants of a 
great many pulpits in Negro churches. Do the Negroes 
want scholarly training? Very frequently the cultured 
preacher will be,inclined to answer in the negative. Do 
they want rant and shouting? Such a standard fails 
at once to satisfy the ever-increasing intelligence of 
the audience itself. The trouble is. that the educated 
Negro minister too often leaves out of account the basic 
psychology of his audience. That preacher who will 
ultimately be the most successful with the Negro con- 
gregation will be the one who to scholarship and culture 
can join brilliant imagination and fervid rhetorical 
expression. When all of these qualities are brought to- 
gether in their finest proportion the effect is irresistible. 
Some distinguished white preachers, who to their deep 
spirituality have joined lively rhetorical expression, 
have never failed to succeed with a Negro audietice as 
well as with an Anglo-Saxon one. Noteworthy examples 
within recent years have been Dr. P. S. Henson and 
Dr. R. S. MacArthur. 

Gathering up the threads of our discussion so far, we 
find that there is constant striving on the part of the 
Negro for beautiful or striking effect, that those things 
which are most picturesque make the readiest appeal 
to his nature, and that in the sphere of religion he re- 
ceives with most appreciation those discourses which 
are most imaginative in quality. In short, so far as 
the last point is concerned, it is not too much to assert 
that the Negro is thrilled not so much by the moral 
as by the artistic and pictorial elements in religion. 

But there is something deeper than the sensuousness 
of beauty that makes for the possibilities of the Negro 
in the realm of the arts, and that is the soul of the race. 
The wail of the old melodies and the plaintive quality 
that is ever present in the Negro voice are but the re- 
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flection of a background of tragedy. No race can rise 
to the greatest heights of art until it has yearned and 
suffered. The Russians are a case in point. Such 
has been their background in oppression and striving 
that their literature and art to-day are marked by an 
unmistakable note of power. ‘The same future beckons 
to the American Negro. ‘There is something very ele- 
mental about the heart of the race, something that finds 
its origin in the African forest, in the sighing of the night- 
wind, and in the falling of the stars. ‘There is something 
grim and stern about it all, too, something that speaks 
of the lash, of the child torn from its mother’s bosom, 
of the dead body riddled with bullets and swinging all 
night from a limb by the roadside. 

What does all this mean but that the Negro is a thor- 
ough-going romanticist? The philosophy, the satires, 
the conventionalities of the age of reason mean little 
to him; but the freedom, the picturesqueness, the moodi- 
ness of Wordsworth’s day mean much. In his wild, 
weird melodies we follow once more the wanderings 
of the Ancient Mariner. In the fervid picture of the 
New Jerusalem we see the same emphasis on the concrete 
as in ‘To a Skylark”’ or the ‘‘Ode to the West Wind”’; 
and under the spell of the Negro voice at its best we once 
more revel in the sensuousness of ‘‘The Eve of St. 
Agnes.” ; 

All of this of course does not mean that the Negro 
cannot rise to distinction in any sphere other than the 
arts, any more than it means that the Anglo-Saxon 
has not produced great painting and music. It does 
mean, however, that every race has its peculiar genius, 
and that, so far as we are at present able to judge, the 
Negro, with all of his manual labor, is destined to reach 
his greatest heights in the field of the artistic. But the 
impulse needs to be watched. Romanticism very soon 
becomes unhealthy. The Negro has great gifts of voice 
and ear and soul, but so far much of his talent has not 
soared above the vaudeville stage. This is due most 
largely, of course, to economic instability. It is the call 
- of patriotism, however, that America should realize 
that the Negro has peculiar gifts which need all possible 
cultivation, and which will one day add to the glory of the 
country. Already his music is recognized as the most 
distinctive that the United States has yet produced. 
The possibilities of the race in literature and oratory, 
in sculpture and painting, are illimitable-—Benjamin 
Brawley, in The Southern Workman. 


The Coming Conference in California. 


(An Open Letter to the Programme Committee.) 


The announcements made in the Christian Register 
of April 22 regarding the programme of the coming Gen- 
eral Conference in San Francisco indicate that we may 
expect an interesting series of meetings. But is there 
or is there not to be a serious omission? 

I would like ‘to inquire, and inquire in a public way 
through the columns of the Christian Register, so that 
all our churches may think about the matter, whether 
the time has not come when our General Conference, 
the most widely representative organization of our 
churches, should not begin considering regularly and 
seriously the world character of our gospel, and the 
world opportunities and responsibilities which confront 
us as a Christian body. Many of us believe that we 
possess a faith whose principles are broader and more 
nearly universal than those of any other form of Chris- 
tianity, and therefore that our outlook and our sympathies 
should be at least not less wide than those of the de- 
nominations around us. But as a fact, is our outlook 
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and are our sympathies as wide as those of other denomi- 
nations? 

A good place to look for an answer would seem to be 
to our respective national organizations. A year or 
two ago I took the trouble to look through the year books 
and historical records, for many years back, of most of 
the more important Christian denominations in the 
United States, including our own. What did I discover? 
I found every other leading religious body, without 
an exception, keenly and earnestly alive to its world 
relations and world responsibilities, and giving to no 
other subject whatever greater prominence in the delib- 
erations and discussions of its National Conferences, 
National Conventions, and National Assemblies than 
that of foreign missions, or, in other words, than that of 
properly discharging the denomination’s world responsi- 
bilities. 

What did I find regarding our own denomination as 
represented by its National Conference? I was not 
able to get access to a full file of Conference Reports, 
but in none of those that I looked through did I find 
any evidence that the Conference recognized that as 
a religious body we have any world relations or world 
outlook or world responsibilities. I have myself been 
attending our National Conferences with considerable 
regularity for more than thirty years, and I am not able 
to recall any prominent address ever having been given 
at any of them on the world character of our gospel 
or on the part which we ought to bear in the world’s 
moral and spiritual salvation. To an extent which I 
do not find paralleled anywhere else, our National 
Conference seems to me from the beginning to have 
been limited in outlook, self-centred, self-sufficient, 
devoted to the discussion of subjects which merely 
interest its members rather than those which show that 
the Unitarian church has a place of responsibility in 
the great world. 

Am I told that two years ago at Buffalo a session was 
devoted to the world opportunities offered to Unitarians? 
I answer, yes, an afternoon session, when almost every- 
body was tired or else otherwise engaged. The pro- 
gramme committee of themselves planned nothing; but 
after being urged to devote a main session—that is, a 
morning or evening session—in whole or in part to this 
vastly important and most living subject, and deciding 
that they could not do so, they finally granted this better- 
than-nothing afternoon makeshift. Two years before 
(four years ago), when urged to give Unitarian world 
relations and duties a place on the programme, they did 
not see their way clear to grant anything. 

And now what are we to have in San Francisco? 
Why should we not there turn over a new leaf, take a 
real step forward? Not only does every argument for 
widening the scope of discussion in the Conference 
which has applied to earlier meetings hold good for this, 
but there are some special reasons why this California 
Conference should break away from the old conservatism, 
the old timidity, the old narrowness. 

It is announced that we are to have one morning 
session devoted to the consideration of “Latent World 
Peace Forces in the Churches.” This is good as far as 
it goes. It gives a hint of a world outlook so far as the 
important subject of peace is concerned. But it does 
not seem to touch our responsibilities as a Christian 
church to give our gospel to mankind, and this is the 
vital matter. 

Some of the special reasons for making a forward 
movement at San Francisco are the following :-— 

1. This Conference is to be held in connection with 
a great and splendid World’s Fair, where all the world 


is represented and where everybody is alive to world — 
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relations. Surely a Conference held under such condi- 
tions should have a world outlook whether its predecessors 
have had or not. 

2. The man chosen to preside over the Conference, 
ex-President Taft, is a world character. His presence 
will be certain to attract the attention of thousands 
of people from other nations and of non-Christian faiths. 
It will be a blunder and a sin if with such a man at its 
head the Conference manifests no world-wide sympathies 
and interests, and utters no great religious message of 
world-import. 

3. As is well known, the ‘‘round-the-world’’ series 
of Liberal Religious Congresses which the American 
Unitarian Association, the British Unitarian Association, 
and the International Council of Religious Liberals 
planned to hold during the past winter in London, Buda- 
pest, Constantinople, Jerusalem, Ceylon, India, China, 
and Japan was to have ended with a Congress in San 
Francisco in connection with the Panama Exhibition. 
The war compelled the postponement of this plan. But 
America is not at war. ‘There will be in San Francisco 
people from all the countries of the world. Why should 
we not make the General Unitarian Conference to be 
held there something which in a measure at least shall 
serve the same ends of world fellowship which the original 
San Francisco Congress had in view? 

Forty or fifty years ago, when our National Conference 
began its career, a limited outlook was in a measure 
pardonable. It was natural to consider home matters 
first. But even if we were justified in beginning at home, 
have we been justified in staying at home, in refusing 
to hear the world’s call for help? 

It is gratifying to recognize that our other national 
organization, the American Unitarian Association, is 
beginning to get a world vision, and to reach out in the 
direction of world work. It has created a vigorous 
Foreign Relations Department through which it is foster- 
ing Unitarian movements of one kind or another in 
half a dozen foreign countries. Its Japan mission, 
considering the money and effort expended, has attained 
a stuiccess unsurpassed if not unequalled among the mis- 
sions of any religious body. The Association has sent 
one Billings Lecturer to Japan, another to Japan, China, 
Ceylon, and India, and recently has appointed a third 
in China, thus widely disseminating liberal thought 
in the Orient. Perhaps, most important of all, it has 
organized and carried out with remarkable success six 
great International Liberal Religious Congresses in the 
great cities of Europe and America, and has plans made, 
as already intimated, for holding as many more in Asia 
after the conclusion of the war. In this excellent work 
why should not the American Unitarian Association 
have the encouragement and support of our General 
Conference? Is it said in excuse that the Conference 
exists for discussion and not for action? Precisely so. 
But why in its discussions has it failed to discuss a sub- 
ject which is so large and so living, and which every 
other Christian denomination feels to be second in im- 
portance to no other subject whatever? 

I would not be understood as wishing to place the 
responsibility for the narrowness and provincialism of 
the National Conference of the past wholly upon the 
various programme committees or other Conference 
officers. They have only reflected the narrowness of 
view and the easy-going selfishness of us all, churches 
and ministers. We have all sinned. We have all been 
so wrapped up in ourselves and our own little local and 
personal interests that we have not heard the great world 
_ with its ignorance, its sin, and its suffering calling on us 

for help. But I think that the men who have managed 
our National Conferences have been most responsible, 
Se “e 
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for we have chosen them to be officers and managers in 
order that they might be our national leaders, and what 
are leaders for but to lead? . 

Not only is every Christian denomination except our 
own throwing itself with enthusiasm into foreign mis- 
sions, but every one declares that in this larger and more 
unselfish work it is finding the greatest stimulus to its 
home activities and the most effective quickener of its 
own spiritual life that it has ever known. Will our Uni- 
tarian churches ever get the quickening of zeal and the 
deepening of religious life that we so much desire until 
we become larger-minded and larger-hearted, until we 
get a more adequate vision of our mission in the world, 
until we cease to be so almost exclusively wrapped up 
in ourselves and begin to feel more deeply the sorrows 
and burdens of mankind? J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


How do we Know God? 


BY CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


An article of mine in the Christian Register, last autumn, 
on “Realities and Views” brought to me very interesting 
letters from valued friends, who did not wholly agree with 
me. 

I have delayed any further explanation in print be- 
cause I wished to correspond with these and other friends 
in the hope of coming to a closer agreement by removing 
certain misunderstandings; for it is often true that 
“people who seem to differ really mean the same thing, 
if they only had the wit to find it out.” 

One friend urges that our own spiritual nature (that is, 
our conscience and affections) is ‘‘the one central reality ” 
to us, but “it isn’t a conviction of the existence and 
presence of a God,” and he denies that ‘in knowing 
our own souls we are knowing God.’’ Our knowledge 
of God, he says, is a “feeling out from” or a “reasoning 
from’”’ this reality of our own spiritual experiences. 
And he uses ‘‘faith,’’ as many writers do, to mean either 
our intuitive conviction or our reasoned opinion; and 
this leads to an apparent confusion of thought, which 
probably causes his misunderstanding of the points 
that I presented in my former article. 

I quote from authors who are recognized as the leaders 
of thought in our Unitarianism, and whose words} are 
always authoritative. 

To understand precisely what we should mean by 
“faiths” or “religious truths” or ‘spiritual truths” is 
very important; for we are apt to confuse these terms 
with what we should call the “beliefs of theology.” 
“Religion,” says Dr. C. C. Everett, “is the trust of the 
soul in a Power of good over it and about it, and its right 
relation [in other respects] to this; and theology is the 
reasoning, the theories, the systems, that have gathered 
about this.”” ‘‘The one religious truth is the goodness of 
God.” ‘This truth is the utterance of religious faith’’; 
and involved in this truth are various other religious 
truths, also called “faiths,” in the ‘“‘objective’’ sense of. 
the word, as meaning, not our feeling of trust, but the 
truth in which we trust. Such are the faith that God is 
forgiving and the faith that we are immortal. 

‘The faiths of religion express the response of our con- 
sciences and hearts to any ethical or spiritual appeal; but 
the beliefs of theology are the results of the reflection and 
reasoning of our intellects. 

The goodness of God is the one Reality of which our 
faiths and beliefs are the differing apprehensions. It is 
the Divine Reality, of which our human affections and 
aspirations and ideals are permanent revelations and 
incarnations, God’s life imparted to our own lives. ‘They, 
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therefore, share something of His reality, as our mere 
views and opinions cannot. Without this divine life in 
our own souls we can never comprehend what these 
divine truths are, for mere opinions cannot convey them; 
the truth of God’s all-embracing Love, for instance, is in- 
comprehensible to us, no matter what views we may hold 
or dogmas we may profess about it, unless we already 
know by some deep experience in our own lives what 
Christian love really is. This experience is like the 
familiar acquaintance with a mountain, which one obtains 
who has long dwelt on it, but which no one can have who 
knows it by distant views only, which are different from 
different points of view. 

Therefore human goodness could not exist, were there 
no Divine Goodness that breathes into our souls. “God 
is Love,” says the Apostle, ‘‘and he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God and God in him; every one that loveth 
is born of God and knoweth God, but he that loveth not 
knoweth not God.” ‘Thus the Apostle teaches plainly 
that our experience of human love is a direct experience 
of God’s present love also, because it is a sharing of God’s 
own inmost life-—not “‘a feeling out”’ for it, as my friend 
calls it; and that therefore this experience is far more 
convincing than any ‘‘reasoning,’’ as my friend frankly 
calls it, which does not directly feel the reality, but only 
argues that our human experiences point to the probabil- 
ity of this reality, as something that is outside of us and 
does not “dwell in’? us and we ‘“‘dwell in” it. This 
distinction between the intuitive faith in God and the 
reasoned-out belief in God is as vital as anything in 
Christianity; it marked one great gulf between Chris- 
tian faith and Greek philosophy, and the blindness to 
this distinction has been disastrous in every age of Chris- 
tian history,—even in our Unitarian Church. 

For as ‘‘faith”’ is the response of our own consciences 
and hearts to any revelation of God’s character, by which 
we come into intimate communion with God, it gives us 
absolute certainty, whereas all theological belief, all 
attempt to reach out by reflection and reasoning to some 
intellectual opinions about this Divine Reality of Supreme 
Love, of whom we know nothing by personal commun- 
ion, is like the hearsay knowledge of a mountain scenery 
which we have never seen but have only heard or read 
descriptions of. 

Our faith in immortality is an instance of this. No 
arguments that the intellect can offer, will give us posi- 
tive conviction. Our belief remains a “‘great perhaps.” 
But the faithful and loving soul at last attains an unhesi- 
tating confidence. ‘‘Not by literature or theology,” says 
Emerson, “‘but only by a rare integrity, with manliest 
or womanliest enduring love, can the vision be clear.” 
And elsewhere he says: ‘‘As soon as virtue glows this 
belief confirms itself.” 

Martineau says: ‘‘ Through the human experiences of 
the conscience and affections the Living God comes to 
apprehension and communion with us.” ‘‘He alone re- 
veals God who increases our spiritual sensibility,” says 
Dr. Drummond, who was Martineau’s successor as 

_ Principal of Manchester College in Oxford. “‘What God 
is, we know by His self-disclosure in the holiest souls, in 
proportion as we can repeat afar off their experience 
through its quickening power upon our own,” says Dr. 
Estlin Carpenter, who was Dr. Drummond’s successor. 
And these three eminent scholars, chosen to teach Uni- 
tarian theology to the candidates for the Unitarian min- 
istry in England, must be regarded as competent to tell 
us what is the general belief of Unitarians. 

The only value of theology is defensive. It cannot 
prove the faiths of religion, but it can defend these faiths 
against the doubts with which scepticism or crude doc- 
trine may have clouded the heart’s instinctive faith. 
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“To slay in single combat each successive foe that may 
arise,’ says Martineau, is the duty of theology, “but not 
to proclaim for whom it is that the champion stands.” 
Its “value,” says Prof. Upton, ‘‘consists in refuting by 
certain lines of thought the sceptical doubts which other 
lines of thought have engendered.” In the wild times, 
centuries ago, when wealthy monasteries were liable to 
be pillaged by marauders, it was convenient to have a 
band of retainers at the gates, who, though not permitted 
to approach the altar or speak from the pulpit, could 
fight valiantly in defence of these shrines with weapons 
which the priests could not use. Theology is such an 
armed force which can resist scepticism or superstition, 
but cannot minister at the altar or teach spiritual truth. 

But spiritual truth is taught “by stimulating the spir- 
itual life,” says Dr. C. C. Everett. ‘‘Only they have 
sight of spiritual verities who arrive at them through 
spiritual experiences,” says Dr. Hedge. Thus these two 
eminent teachers in our Harvard School agree with 
Martineau, Drummond and Carpenter. : 

“The things of the Spirit of God,” says the Apostle, 
that is, the truths about God’s character (called, there- 
fore, “spiritual truths’’), “are spiritually discerned,” that 
is, are apprehended by the response of our own character, 
of our conscience and love. 

Any attempt to prove spiritual truths by intellectual 
methods, inevitably weakens faith. ‘If we attempt to 
verify that [spiritual] knowledge by demonstration,” says 
Dr. Hedge, ‘it disappears.’’ ‘‘’The ceaseless endeavor [of 
the dogmatist],” says Martineau, “to compress religion 
into a series of well-defined propositions implies a mis- 
conception of its nature and inflicts a deadly wound on its 
power.” ‘Therefore, as Channing says, ‘‘Christianity is 
to be felt rather than described.” 

This is the reason why ‘‘intellectualism,” as President 
Schurman says, “if applied beyond the domain of science, 
becomes a desolation and blight to the whole spiritual 
and active life of man,’—and Emerson says that ‘the 
understanding presumes in things above its sphere,” 
that is, when we try to teach spiritual truth by mere 
argument, rather than “by stimulating the spiritual 
life,” “so that analysis,” the intellectual habit of argu- 
ing about everything, “has run to seed in unbelief,” 
that is, results in scepticism about all properly religious 
truths. No Churches to-day have suffered more from 
this than our Unitarian. 

WAVERLEY, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Feeling alone can conquer feeling. A noble passion 
must be aroused, that an ignoble one may be mastered.— 
Henry W. Crosskey. 


My experience of life makes me sure of one thing which I 
do not try to explain—that the sweetest happiness we 
ever know comes not from love, but from sacrifice, from 
the effort to make others happy.—O’ Reilly. 


ed 


Sorrows are often like clouds, which, though black when 
they are passing over us, when they are past become as if 
they were the garments of God thrown off in purple and 
gold along the sky.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Suffering is as truly a function of the complete human — 


life as joy or love is. It is a sort of spiritual labor. This 
is to say that it is in the nature of the universe, in the 


nature of God. We may reverently say that he suffers aa 
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Geille his children as surely as he loves them. To 
tecognize this fact is to take all the sting and bitterness out 
of pain. conan F. Dole. 

wt 


The rest of Christ is not that of torpor, but of har- 
mony: it is not refusing the struggle, but conquering in 
it; not resting from duty, but finding rest in duty.—F. W. 
Robertson. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Bewildered Guest.- 


BY REV. JOHN M. WILSON. 


And the lord said unto the servant, Go out into the highways 
and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my house may 
be filled —LuKE xiv. 23. 

If this parable of the feast into which guests were 
gathered by force from the lanes and streets, the highways 
and hedges, were the record of some actual incident, 
we can readily conceive the bewilderment of those thrust 
into this unsought experience. In a frenzy of protest 
they must have asked why this happened to them, why 
this man so constrained them. 

The aptness of the parable comes to light if we com- 
pare human life and experience with this imaginative 
picture which the poetic mind of Jesus formed, for that 
strange bewilderment of the characters in the parable 
is frequently matched by the perplexity of men as the 
years unroll before them. We discover that we are 
guests at a banquet, sharing in events, encounters, 
partnerships, joys, changes, and accidents into which 
we have been hurried or driven by the conditions of our 
life, by the confusion and complexity of the human and 
natural worlds. There is a good measure of necessity 
and constraint in the career of even the strong man who 
seems to be master in his world. There is hardly any 
foresight and little freedom in a man’s plan of the order 
of his years and the nature of his experiences. To be 

sure, we plan and choose, and the general outline of 
our life seems vivid and definite enough. 

Yet our choices and purposes are always confused, 
or affected for good or ill, by things beyond personal 
thought and control. We are thrust into things which 
we would not have chosen, but which are part of the 
mode of life we determined upon, though unforeseen. 
It is a common and startling disclosure of the adventur- 
ous nature of every-day life to be made suddenly con- 
scious of risks, burdens, and obligations outside of our 
reckoning. Even the course of an average person passes 
through some uncharted seas. 

After we have done one thing again and again so that 
a routine of habit has been established, familiarity and 
definiteness become characteristic in our days. Yet 
this all may be interrupted at any moment by some hand, 
some power or group of powers, urging us toward sur- 
prises and uncertainties. However mechanical the world 
seems, from the viewpoint of personal life it is strangely 
haphazard and incalculable in its intrusions upon the 
regularity of our days. 

No one of us chose life, certainly, for ‘““we came not 
hither of our will or wisdom of our own.’ The force 
of life behind us, the current of human energy, or the 

“life force,’’ as the new philosophy calls it, reaching 
out after expression and fulfilment, shapes itself in us. 
We are bound to accept this withholding of the privilege 
of choice regarding the entrance into life on earth and 
all its terms and conditions as significant, intimating 


the disturbance in the world scheme that might result - 


the unborn given power to welcome or refuse an 
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earthly career. Without doubt it seems as if the Over- 
Soul had a purpose in this whose wisdom we may trust 
though we may not understand it. We can, however, 
get hints of its meaning by indulging in a fancy that 
we were aware in a pre-existence of the possibilities of 
an earthly course. 

Imagine a vestibule to the house of life where individ- 
uals are waiting to be born. Imagine that the choice 
is presented to us there of remaining in the slumberous, 
shadowy character of spirits waiting to be born, or of 
undertaking the stormy, uncertain, mysterious, change- 
ful career of life on earth. If we were told the facts, 
even if the joys to be had were described, many of us, 
perhaps most of us, would shrink from the plunge into 
life. It may well be, therefore, that the individual can 
never be a fit judge of the value of his experience to the 
larger welfare, and because his estimate is tainted by 
considerations of selfish gratification he is not asked 
whether he would like to come here or not. 

Maeterlinck has had this very idea, and works it out 
in beautiful detail in the drama of the “Blue Bird.” 
The vestibule of the house of life which he calls ‘‘The 
Kingdom of the Future” is a place where the little spirits 
in their pre-existence are waiting to be born, to be car- 
ried across the sea of space down into the arms of fathers 
and mothers. ‘The children there are sorry when they 
are not allowed to go, and yet they are more than sorry, 
they are always extremely sad, when they must go. 
They have no choice, for they go only at the appointed 
time, and Time is the master of the game. ‘Time says 
to those waiting, ‘‘You shall go,” or “‘ You shall not go,” 
but always when they go they are very sad, because it 
means many untried events which seem terrible, or at 
best too mysterious to be welcome. One incident in 
the drama has wonderful insight and truth as well as 
interest and picturesqueness. 

One little chap is resisting the pressure that his com- 
rades are putting upon him, thrusting him forward so 
he may embark on the ship that is to bear him to earth. 
Time, observing his strong reluctance to go, says to him: 
“Well, what’s the matter with you? You know that 
the hour has come. ‘They want a hero to fight against 
injustice; you're the one. You must start.” The 
little comrades all around him say, ‘“‘He doesn’t want 
to go, sir,” and the child himself says: ‘‘No, no! I 
don’t want to go! Id rather not be born! I would 
rather stay here!’’ Then Time says: “That is not the 
question. When the hour comes, it comes.” 

That is a charming parable of the constraint and pres- 
sure behind us. Even the worthy and heroic adventures 
of life, looked at from a distance, because of the mystery 
and uncertainty around them, would dispose us to shrink 
away rather than to go after them. A great amount 
of the best achievements of humanity would never 
have been realized had it been wholly left to men to 
choose to undertake them or to keep out of the entangle- 
ment of- circumstances and obligation that furnished 
the motivesforthem. ‘There is no assurance in the nature 
of men that without the pressure of life and necessity 
they would freely immerse themselves in cares and 
labors, dangers and risks, to fulfil life and character. 
Constraint and compulsion seem to be needed, and we 
may affirm them to be wholesome, even in a way beau- 
tiful, divine. Assuredly we may be glad that we are 
compelled to live, enjoy, labor, suffer, undergo hard 
experience, that we may taste and see the glory of life 
and uncover some of its deep meanings, its unused 


wealth. 


Every-day life has somewhat of this unexpected and 
unforeseen mingling of pressures and constraints coming 
from the environment and relations of life. There may 
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be at this moment stalking toward us from an unknown 
starting-point a small army of incidents and accidents 
which we may not avoid, nor anticipate and forestall. 
Any common day of quiet and orderly living may be 
joined by lines of communication to causes of tragic 
moment, and events that will alter our careers. 

In the matter of choosing a business or vocation, 
who can be quite free from outside considerations and 
forces that measurably affect his preference? In the 
first place, we are born into a definite part of the world, 
into a special social order, among family relationships 
with pre-determined opportunities. To be sure, the 
most circumscribed personality has a wide field of choice, 
but yet the field is limited, and many things influence 
and even direct his choice over which he has little or no 
control. Moreover, although we choose a vocation, 
no man chooses, item by item, the facts that enter into 
the full story of his active days in that business. For 
he chooses that business at best as a means of success 
and prosperity, and keeps in the background the possible 
disappointment of his hopes. If he could foresee thirty 
or forty years of business experience, and sum up the 
failures, the trying, threatening times, the accidents, 
risks, and monotony of it all, he might not enter it. But 
he must enter it or something just as formidable and 
perhaps less pleasing in the general outline. Here 
the pressure of circumstance is evident again. No one is 
free to say, “I will do nothing; I will avoid trying things; 
I will shelter myself from harshness and all uncertainty.” 
For into the most fortunate career, with the widest range 
of preference that exceptional powers and favorable sur- 
roundings can furnish, there will be invasions of danger 
and uncertainty against which no prudence can guard. 

We choose to stay unmarried or to marry, and, accord- 


ing to the tranquillity or restlessness of our temperament, 


we exercise the privilege of shaping our life relations 
with some sense of freedom and mastery. But here 
again we cannot know the significant details implicated 
in our preference, for even if we are deliberate and pre- 
cise in planning our future we simply cannot foretell 
the result of certain experiences upon our feelings, nor 
how we shall react to the incidents of either of these 
states of personal life. The events of other lives are 
at best merely sign-posts for us, showing general ten- 
dencies, but not disclosing what we shall find upon the 
paths they mark. Every man’s career is distinctive, 
and its meaning is appreciated only by himself. So 
when one decides upon the single state, an important part 
of his decision involves issues of which he is unaware, 
and he sooner or later confronts things that he would 
prefer to avoid. In the same way with marriage, rich 
in welfare and happiness, yet weighted also with sorrow, 
care, and tragedy and disillusion. Men may forecast 
it measurably as compact of trials and good fortune, 
but it is certain that no man ever just found what he 
expected in it, with no surprises and nothing that he 
would escape if he could. 

There is a dramatic story of a man in an ill-lighted 
town of a century ago, set upon by ruffians as he was 
going to his home at night. He contrives to escape 
them for a while and makes his way down a little street 
in the hope of eluding them altogether. The street 
proves to be a blind alley, and he fears for his life as 
the noise of his pursuers’ steps and outcries comes nearer. 
In despair, he shrinks into a doorway, and as he holds 
himself tensely waiting to make a last stand against 
the threatened violence the door yields behind him, and 
he slips in and the door is barred in the face of his as- 
sailants. Now begins a complete new life, thrust upon 
him by the chance opening of a door before which he 
had expected to die. It is another parable of life, com- 
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mon life: to escape one event is often to be ensnared 
among others of greater moment. Every choice and 
evasion of choice turns out to be a commitment of one’s 
self to a stream whose current bears us among scenes 
and adventures outside our plan and often unwelcome 
to our minds. 

We see traces of this thought in the parable of the 
feast. The master of the feast invited his friends, and 
they all with one consent began to make excuse. The 
master of the feast of life seems to invite us in various 
ways to tasks, joys, enterprises that may release our 
human wealth and set it at the service of the common- 
wealth of goodness and progress. 
tions we may turn and seek to go about our business 
and pleasure with excuses for ignoring the higher claims 
and demands that we recognize. After all, to make 
excuse is simply to heed a less worthy constraint, that 
of fear or selfishness, likely to thrust us among relation- 
ships and issues more burdensome or less honorable 
than those we refused. When we refuse a noble invita- 
tion or an exacting responsibility, we find ourselves 
shut out from that better self to be won only by surrender 
to the higher powers who summon us to intrust our 
destiny to them. ‘The shallow life, the narrow life, 
and the safe life are all comparatively barren, for they 
are products of evasion of high motives and heroic op- 
portunities. ‘‘Verily they have their reward,” but it 
is so meagre contrasted with that of the freer life of devo- 
tion and enthusiasm that few would be content with it 
if they knew all the facts. 

We are not always aware that the numberless pos- 
sibilities of mind and spirit are so many divine invita- 
tions which the daily encounter with men and events 
call into the foreground of attention. We may not 
accept them all, for time would fail us to do them proper 
honor, but we may recognize the fact that the abundance 
of calls means an obligation to choose as wisely as pos- 
sible among them, giving preference to the fuller de- 
mands that ignore the petty saving of self in the larger 
ventures that bring to personality worth and dignity. 
It is plain the unforeseeable character of experience, 
its perils and adventures, are marks of its spiritual 
value and far-stretching meanings. No man at his best 
would wish for security merely, at any rate when security 
can only signify a strictly bounded course, and a range 
of incidents easy to forecast and catalogue. Whoever 
has lived for thirty or more years has learned how great 
a part of all he has enjoyed and been and undergone was 
quite unforeseeable. Almost the best measure of.a 
man’s career is the element of the unexpected, the risks 


encountered, the obligations assumed, the paths he has | 


explored not knowing whither they lead, at the call of 
a divine idealism. 

Oliver Cromwell, who made most fearful ventures in 
his career, said out of his experience, ‘‘The man who 
goes furthest is the man who does not know where he 
is going.” Every thoughtful man realizes the truth of 
this, for nature, public opinion, the race tendencies 
among which we move, and myriad influences from 
circumstances and environment are urging us on into 
deeds, self-assertions, and movements that carry us 
beyond our purposes and plans. Nations have been 
made great and men ennobled by trustfully heeding the 
beautiful constraint of necessity that has swept them 
along into titanic struggles and tragic events too terrible 
to be welcomed had time been given to foresee them 
and avoid them. How different humanity and its his- 
tory would have been had everything been exactly 
planned and predicted by timidity and caution!. But life 
is infinitely rich in possibilities and dangers, and we should 


be grateful that we are hurried from one experience to ¢ 


From these invita- ~ 
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another until we make something of ourselves by the 
very variety and pressure of the demands upon us. 

This divine pressure back of the personal life is for 
higher ends than individual wisdom could devise or 
achieve. ‘‘That my house may be filled” is the motive 
affirmed in the parable; that the vast opportunities 
of human development may be entered and occupied. 
It is just as when pioneers confront a wilderness of 
forest unbroken by the hand of man. A whole world 
of new experience lies in that forest. ‘To cut down the 
trees and make a clearing where men may begin to 
establish the life of human relations, that the light of 
fellowship, industry, duty may shine above the natural 
realm, creating a fresh spiritual commonwealth snatched, 
as it were, from barbarism! This is man’s enterprise 
and mission,—to moralize and spiritualize the world 
of material things; and he neither would have gone so 
far toward his goal without necessity nor could he have 
dared so heroically except with the strength borrowed 
from divine constraint. 

An impulse for self-expression determines in part 

- the conduct and direction of every man, and though it 
is at times a blind groping, yet it is, in the main, pushing 
life into its better forms, for only by doing something 
can we become conscious of what we ought to do, and 
acquire strength and skill to do it. The thrust forward 
into action is necessary lest we waste time and resources 
in too great deliberation. At its worst, to deliberate 
upon every detail on our way would tend to fix us in 
habits of hesitancy, checking freedom, and making for 
indecision. It is he who acts, though blindly, seeking 
expression for the sake of trying himself. and to ac- 
complish something, who makes the most of life. To 
obey the divine pressure is the first condition of getting 
out of one’s self the nobler part that God seeks to unfold. 

The title of this discourse is taken from some lines of 
William Dean Howells, which read as follows :— 

“T was not asked if I should like to come; 
I have not seen my host here since I came, 
Or had a word of welcome in his name. 
Some say that we shall never see him, and some 
That we shall see him elsewhere, and then know 
Why we were bid. How long I am to stay 


I have not the least notion. None, they say, 
Was ever told when he should come or go.” 


That describes the state of mind every serious man 
gets into at times. Why am I here? Why was I bid? 
The answer of Jesus, which is so wise that we may call 
it the answer of God, is that the house of life may be 
full that the powers and wealth of human nature may be 
wrought out and achieved. The world is richer for 
every life that comes into any portion of its fulfilment. 
The stranded lives, the lost lives, have a value, since 
they disclose forbidden paths and blind alleys in which 
the good of human nature may be squandered. The 
barren, indolent, and heedless show the harm of their 
courses and have given warning to all who see their 
failures. The difference between the better life and 
the poorer life is that the first learns to accept constraint 
as a divine invitation, and the other hesitates and evades 
it. To yield to the mysterious impulsions of nature 
and God is to begin to get the reward of being a man, of 
employing some part of human energy never so used 
before, of completing some part of the world of divine 
possibilities that was waiting for that man’s obedience, 
his brain, his hands, to release into reality. The world 
exists to be enjoyed, appreciated, and used, and the 
purposes of God are by so much frustrated when one 
refuses to make the world richer by working the fruitful 
soil of his personality. 

_ All this emphasizes the spiritual faith which has 
often strengthened man and set free his nobler powers, 
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the faith that there is in us a wisdom higher than per- 
sonal. We are wiser than we know and we build our 
life better than we could have planned it because we 
trust the pressure of God’s spirit, the intimations to- 
ward higher summits of character than we can quite 
understand or discern. It is not the easy and safe 
road which we might prefer, but the hard mountain’path 
we are forced into that makes manhood, skill of mind, 
endurance of heart, resoluteness of will. It is not the 
well-devised and undisturbed order of events that give 
the best results either in achievement or character. 
Rather does it need the rebuffs, the accidents, the unfore- 
seen resistance of circumstance, the competitions and 
rivalries of men, to train alertness, self-control, and stead- 
fastness before discouragement, and these virtues and 
valors would not have been but for the welcome we give 
the wholesome constraint upon us to go with patience 
to the end. We help nature and God when we make 
even a small contribution to the world’s moral treasure 
by obedience to the ideal impulsion within us. By us 
something has come to be real that lay before as useless 
ore in the depths of our nature. The more, therefore, 
you and I cultivate the garden of our moral and spiritual 
being by endurance, by perseverance in well-doing, 
by cheerfulness in the face of hardships and failures, 
the more shall the world have of that treasure of human 
goodness that is its highest meaning and justification, 
the materials of the kingdom of heaven. 
LEXINGTON, MaAss. 


The Divine Goodness. 


BY JOHN PHILO TROWBRIDGE. 


I wonder at times, when this War I see, 
If God is as good as he used to be. 


When blood, like the water, flows in a stream, 
And brotherly kindness seems like a dream; 
When nation with nation in deadly strife 

Is killing its promise and hope of life; 

While widows and orphans beside their door 
Are waiting for those who will come no more; 
While rulers, in greed and in power’s increase, 
Are deaf to the voice of the Prince of Peace; 
And men who are Christians, for coins of gold, 
Are offering missiles of death to be sold; 
While innocent children are waiting to die 
For want of a pittance of food-supply; 

And we, still forgetting the Christ, who said, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” 

Are only half-wakened to hear the claim 

That comes to us now in the Master’s name,— 
I wonder, when things like these I see, 

If God is as good as he used to be. 

For only a little twelve-month ago, 

When Easter Day dawned, it was not so; 

But peace all over the earth was spread, 

And no one waked on that morn with dread. 


I wonder—I wonder most reverently— 
If God is as good as he used to be. 


Yet God is a king over all the earth. 

He giveth each nation its place and birth. 

He holdeth the universe in his hands, 

While now and forever his ordinance stands. 
And as in the sky the sun all serene 

Shines on with a healing in every beam, 
Though clouds are around him, and shadows lower, 
And all grows dark at the zenith-hour,— 

So God, who is Light, in whose beams that fall 
No error can be, and no darkness at all, 

Shines on, I believe, o’er this world of strife, 
While justice and mercy encompass its life; 
And though for to-day all is wrapped in gloom, 
And earth bends over its darkest tomb, 

Yet Easter will dawn, and its lilies white, 

As ever aforetime, will glisten with light, 

And by faith—and only by faith—we shall see 
‘That God is as good as he used to be 
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BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 


“T conferred not with flesh and blood.” 


Is some hard question of the right and wrong, 
Some duty-problem, pressing on thy heart? 
After some helpful counsel dost thou long 
That shall decide thee for the righteous part? 


All human counsellors, O man, are weak: 
With wisdom enters oft unwittingly 

A something specious in the words they speak, 
Even when thinking they are true, maybe. 


One in the very tenderness of love, 
And with persuasion in the pleasant voice, 
May ill advise thee in what path to move 
Through fear of paining thee by honest choice. 


If one discover in thy look or tone 

The deep-down wish for counsel that will please, 
A natural weakness chiming with thine own 

Will give thee answer tending to thine ease. 


Nay, friend, confer thou not with flesh and blood 

If thou wouldst know the wrong way from the right: 
Stay thou alone with Conscience and thy God 

Till the true course shall open to thy sight. 


From Huntington, West Virginia. 


BY EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 

During May, 1914, the people of Hun- 
tington, W. Va., heard for the first time, 
from Rev. Billy Sunday, of certain heretics 
called Unitarians. A year has _ passed, 
and to-day there is an organized Unitarian 
church with a subscribing membership of 
forty people and a Sunday evening attend- 
ance of twice that number. With a quiet 
smile the members tell how Billy Sunday 
fathered the new movement. We would 
like to tell the same story with a smile, 
but there are sad stories attending his com- 
ing that make us wonder whether it would 
not have been better for the people of 
Huntington if he had never come and no 
Unitarian church had been organized. 
Unitarians, as we understand them, do not 
want success at such a price to their fellow 
men and women. We would rather see 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians led 
gradually into the liberalism which has 
dawned widely for many of them in their 
own churches than to see Unitarian churches 
built amid wreckage. 

There were only three Unitarians in 
Huntington before the revival, so far as 
we have discovered. When Dr. Sunday 
began, Rev. Frederick Bennett, then sec- 
retary of the Middle States Conference, 
began to lecture to all who would come and 
listen. Dr. Sunday would not allow Mr. 
Bennett to ask any questions at the revival 
meetings. To the Unitarian meetings there 
came about a hundred and fifty different 
people, one hundred of whom left their 
names and addresses as interested in the 
teaching of liberal religion, some Jews, 
some agnostics and rationalists, and a few 
attendants at the orthodox churches who 
were troubled and perplexed. 

Eight months passed and the American 
Unitarian Association sent a man there 
to see if a church could be formed. The 
hundred people were visited and some thirty 
names dropped. The interest had not 
lasted. To the remaining seventy, new 
names were added. After holding meetings 
for two weeks the Association asked that 
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a thousand dollars be pledged by these people! spirituality of a child with views of God 


and regular preaching would be begun. It 
seemed hard, but Mr. Bennett had found 
a number who had pledged $300, and after 
seven days’ work we were able to telegraph 
Boston that the thousand dollars were 
pledged. A month later the church was 
organized, with a board of trustees drawn 
from some of the most representative men 
and women of the city. The whole group 
is in character of high standing and influence 
in the community, drawn mostly from the 


professional class and equal to that of many 
an old-established New England town. 


But this is only part of the harvest of 


Billy Sunday here. Men and women can 
be pointed out as ‘“‘changed lives,’ and here 
and there a real conversion can be found. 
That there were not more may be due to 
many reasons. One reason certainly is, 
he did not reach the folk who might be called 
the real sinners. 
doors when he came, and it was the church- 
going element that filled the great tabernacle, 
and it is the church-going element that has 
suffered most. The schools were closed 
earlier that the children might go to his 
meetings, and thousands of young people 
in Huntington to-day are facing life with 
distortions of mind and heart for which in 
years to come many bitter tears will be 
shed. Recently, when speaking before a 
group of young people in their teens, we 
noticed the sad almost wild expression of 
a girl about fifteen. It was so striking that 
afterward we asked a friend the reason. 
She was one of Billy Sunday’s converts, 
and, because her mother and her father— 
perfectly right people—were not converted 
and were therefore in her mind destined to 
that everlasting hell she had heard made 
so important a part of the preaching, she 
was in almost constant prayer and agonizing 
pleading on their behalf. It was wearing 
on the child, and one could see the gloom of 
the fanatic beginning to break in her young 
eyes. 

The city to-day has more than one like 
that. Young men and women are trying 
to carry in their generous hearts the burden 
of a lost world, and are praying and plead- 
ing to that great Hard Father he preached, 
for miracles that can never happen. We 
do not mind, we older folk, what Billy Sun- 
day has to say about everlasting hell, for 
most of us have enough saving humor 
to allow the saying a balanced place in 
our minds; but these young people just 
blooming into life would have brought to 
their churches the larger heart and the 
kindlier mind that their higher education 
had given them. The soul in them was 
just coming to birth, they were beginning 
to love things beautiful purely, reverencing 
all manner of expressions of life, having 
“the good time’’ of youth without harm to 
the best in their natures,—and now all is 
changed. One thinks of the words of that 
real soul-saver and soul-maker Jesus. Cer- 
tainly it would have been better, we all 
say, for a Unitarian church never to have 
been formed than that this should attend 
its formation. We have laws that would 
imprison a man who corrupts the morals 
of a child; should there not be a law in 
these days when we well understand the 
psychological crises of the teens, for pun- 
ishment of men and women who so mis- 
interpret human nature as to corrupt the 
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and life that damn for sometimes a gen- 
eration the true expression of that life? 
We Unitarians may be glad for any increase 
that comes to us as the reaction of Dr. 
Sunday’s work; the adult members of the 
orthodox churches may be glad to see their 
membership rolls filled out with hundreds 
of new names; but some of us ought to 
view this work in the light of the future 
and in the terms of humanity. The hope 
is, that the calm of the years and the re- 
flection of days yet to come will correct 
much that is now terribly distorted and 
spoiled. When boys who from now on can 
have no natural boyhood, and girls who 
can have’ no true girlhood, look back to 
these abnormal tempest years, will they 
not rightly say we are to be blamed for 
allowing such wreckage of their souls? 
We older ones who can smile good-naturedly 
at crudities which we feel any one of sense 
will allow to pass by, or treat them from a 
so-called human platform which attaches 
significance’ only to noblest aspects, have 
yet another charge to which the great 
future demands our loyalty, namely, the 
trust which our young people have placed 
in us to guide them in their most impres- 
sionable years into the love of only what- 
soever is true, lovely, and kindly of heart. 
Huntincton, W. Va. 


On the Firing Line. 


BY REV. E. H. REEMAN. 

Ten weeks of Billy Sunday in Philadelphia, 
sixty-eight miles distant, and the prospect 
of a similar campaign in Lancaster itself 
to begin in March prompted us at the outset 
of the year to plan a campaign of Unitarian 
evangelism which, while not intended as 
an actual counter effort, would at least serve 
as an offset to the local revival and make 
plain to the public that popular revivalism 
does not represent the whole truth about 
Christian thinking and effort. Our plans, 
carefully laid to encompass things in the 
most complete way, included a week of 
preliminary meetings at which each night 
the minister of the Church of Our Father 
presented the Unitarian message in as posi- 
tive and definite a manner as possible: 
Our special aim in these preliminary meet- 
ings was to get our message before the 
public in advance of the evangelist’s arrival 
and to secure for that message the greatest 
possible publicity, in the belief that, if the 
people of the city could but be got to hear 
or read our message, it would be psycho- 
logically impossible for them to listen to 
the evangelist’s message in quite the same 
uncritical frame of mind. 

The preliminary week of services was a 
success. Good congregations, composed for 
the most part of strangers to the church, 
gathered night after night, listened eagerly 
to the message, and carried away large 
quantities of Unitarian literature, and in 
addition the newspapers gave us generous 
space and carried the message far and wide 
into the homes of the people, not only in 
the city, but throughout the surrounding 
county. Then we printed in our church 
calendar, and took care to have it reprinted 
in the press, a definite and uncompromising 


statement of our position in regard to re-_ 
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ae vivals in general, and the reasons for our 
lack of co-operation in the local revival 


in particular—this still in advance of the 
evangelist’s coming, about whose methods 
we had taken pains to acquaint ourselves 
in advance. It is a matter of interest and 
satisfaction that the statements made and 
the sentiments expressed in that article 
have since been confirmed by the best people 
of the city and by at least one of the local 
newspapers after actual experience with 
the revivalist in question. 

Thus we prepared the way, it being 
part of our plan to make our position per- 
fectly plain before the evangelist’s arrival, 
and after his arrival, no matter what might 
be said, to ignore and. avoid all further 
personal and direct references to the visit- 
ing evangelist and the local revival. At 
last the great day came, and, heralded by 
brass bands and immense throngs of people, 
Dr. Stough arrived. Great crowds attended 
the first day’s meetings at the tabernacle, 
the largest ever erected for the Stough party. 
The same day the Unitarians- held their 
usual Sunday services with good congrega- 
tions, but no single allusion to the outburst 
of religious excitement in the city was made. 
Next day the people of Lancaster opened 
their newspapers to find (as was, of course, 
expected) large space devoted to reports 
of the first day of the great religious campaign, 
and to find also (which was probably not 
expected) right in the middle of the columns 
of revival ‘‘copy”’ a striking and unavoidable 
headline, ‘‘ Unitarian Christianity,’’ beneath 
which followed four inches of ‘‘copy” 
outlining the teachings of Unitarians and 
offering free literature to all. applicants. 
Every day for the remaining six weeks of 
the revival campaign, in the same conspicu- 
ous place and under the same arresting 
headline, the same amount of space was 
given up to fresh-every-morning ‘‘copy” 
along the same lines. Now attention would 
be called to the striking pamphlet of Dr. 
Charles Eliot on ‘‘The Crying Need for a 
Renewed Christianity,’’ now to an arresting 
paragraph from Emerson’s “ Divinity School 
Address,” now to the inhumanity of the 
doctrine of an everlasting hell, now to 
the historic antiquity of Unitarian doctrines, 
and now to the names of illustrious men 
and women who had been inspired in their 
labors for humanity by the Religion of 
the Modern Spirit. Naturally it was net 
long before the revivalist felt it imperative 
to denounce the local Unitarian minister 
in unmitigated terms of abuse and to assail 
Unitarianism in the conventional terms of 
revivalistic denunciation. To all of this 
no single word of reply was made save as 
one or two enthusiasts for fair play uncon- 
nected with the church saw fit to take up 
the cudgels on our behalf. So for two or 
three weeks. Then this headline - in 
the papers, ‘‘Unitarians to wage Vigorous 
Campaign,” and particulars of two further 
weeks of special nightly meetings in the 
Church of Our Father, conducted by Rev. 
KE. A. Coil of . Marietta, Ohio, and Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes of Erie, Pa., in se- 
curing whose services the American Unitarian 
Association had generously lent its aid. 
Less than fifty per cent. of the churches 
of the city were numbered among the co- 
_ operating agencies in the revival campaign, 

_ but it was not long before the main interest 
: the reading public was divided between 
t ay hy , 
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revivalism on the one hand and Unitarianism 
on the other. During the two weeks of 
the second series of our meetings, hard work 
and the kindly co-operation of the newspaper 
editors resulted in a pretty equal division 
of newspaper space as between the Stough 
revival and the Unitarian campaign, and 
a stranger to the city could have hardly 
failed to feel that in the matter of religious 
interest there was but one choice, Unitarian- 
ism or revivalism. Both Mr. Coil and Mr. 
Byrnes rendered yeoman service and won 
the sympathy and affection of all their 
hearers. Their services were well attended 
by strangers, many of whom we believe have 
been won to a permanent interest in our 
church, and in addition our own people 
were greatly encouraged and strengthened 
in their faith and effort. Something of 
the value of our campaign from the stand- 
point of general publicity may be gleaned 
from the fact that our paid advertisements, 
reaching a total constituency of upward 
of 30,000 readers, occupied in all 500 inches 
of space, while the reports of our meetings 
and sermons in the news columns have ex- 
ceeded 1,200 inches of space—some sixty 
columns, or eight or more full pages, of news- 
paper publicity. It has been somewhat 
amusing to notice in one of the papers in 
particular a single column headline to the 
Stough reports alongside the double column 
headline crowning, in no less than twelve 
issues, the Unitarian reports. At no time 
in the history of our little movement in 
this city has it received anything approach- 
ing the same public attention, and reports 
on all hands show that our definite and 
yet dignified stand for a saner Christianity 
has won us many friends, while greatly 
increased congregations and interest lead 
us to believe that the fruits of our labors 
in this effort will be a cumulative harvest. 
These lines are written not merely for 
the purpose of chronicling an effort, but 
for the sake of stating a conviction—the 
conviction that the story here related 
indicates a form of missionary activity in 
which our churches might profitably en- 
gage extensively and with the prospect of 
a great general awakening of interest in 
liberal Christianity as its result. The 
writer would like to see the Lancaster 
experiment tried out in some other com- 
munity or communities where Unitarianism 
has already planted its’ roots and where 
there is less natural conservatism than in 
this locality. Why could not others of 
other churches make the venture of a similar 
experiment as an opening, say, to the work 
of the coming fall? To dovetail a campaign 
of this sort on to the tail-end of an evange- 
listic revival, or to attempt it. independently 
in some populous centre, is, I believe, about 
as profitable a piece of missionary work as 
we could engage in, and calculated to bring 
far-reaching results. We, too, have a mes- 
sage for the great unchurched throngs, and 
through the pulpit and the press these, I 
believe, might be reached very much more 
effectively than we are now reaching them. 
The heart of our common humanity is 
responsive no less, at least, to the appeal 
of practical common sense and noble ethical 
ideals than to the clamors of a cheap 
vulgarity. The Lancaster church would 
be ungrateful indeed if it did not express 
its indebtedness in this special effort to the 
Joseph Priestley Conference for a donation 
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of $50 toward its advertising expenses, 
and to the American Unitarian Association 
for accepting the responsibility for the 
travelling expenses of the two preachers 
at its special meetings. It is of interest 
to add that according to its own statements 
the campaign of the Stough party in this 
city proved to be one of the hardest in its 
history, and that the personal offering to 
the evangelist showed a marked decrease 
as compared with his receipts in other recent 
campaigns. 
LANCASTER, Pa. 


Literature. 


THE GLEN PATH AND OTHER SONGS. 


By Samuel Theodore Kidder. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1 net.—Tech- 
nical excellence rather than melody or 


forceful thought is the especial feature 
which Mr. Kidder’s verse exhibits. Fairly 
characteristic of his work are such poems 
as ‘‘Autumna Regina” and ‘‘‘ The Analusis.’”’ 
Others, perhaps of equal merit, the reader 
will no doubt discover for himself. 


Magazines. 


In the June Century is an article called 
“Planmaessig and Ausgeschlossen,” by the 
Dutch historian Hendrik Van Loon. By 
means of these two words, signifying the 
German method and the German belief in 
their incapacity to fail, he presents a novel 
interpretation of the German campaign. 
These words, familiar in Europe, mean, re- 
spectively, ‘‘according to plan’’ and ‘‘abso- 
lutely impossible.” Two other important 
articles bearing on the war are “Exit the 
Turk,” by H. G. Dwight, and “Bulgaria’s 
Dream of Empire,” by T. Lothrop Stoddard. 
“With the war,” says Mr. Dwight, ‘the 
Turk definitely makes his exit from the cen- 
tral arena of European politics.’’ Both arti- 
cles are illustrated with many unusual photo- 
graphs. ‘“‘The American Merchant Marine” 
is the subject of an article by John H. 
Thomas, occasioned by the failure of the 
Ship Purchase Bill. To his article on E. H. 
Sothern in the May Century, William Win- 
ter now adds a companion-piece on Julia 
Marlowe, who has likewise announced her 
intention of retiring from the stage after 
next season. The present study is intimate 
and admiring. Kings and courts of the 
Scandinavian democracies form the subject 
of the Infanta Eulalia’s continued reminis- 
cences. Of the simplicity of court life in 
Norway and Sweden she gives many amus- 
ing anecdotes. ‘‘The Moral Failure of ‘Effi- 
ciency’’’ is the subject of a striking paper 
by Edwin Davies Schoonmaker, seeking to 
explain the failure of civilization exhibited 
by the war. He finds its cause in the sub- 
stitution of literacy for education, efficiency 
for character, and the ideal of the factory 
for the ideal of life. He identifies efficiency 
with the German Kuliur and shows how in 
future man must be educated for life, not 
for a single narrow and dehumanizing func- 
tion. 


FESTIVAL HYMNS, a little volume edited by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney and containing hymns written by Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer, John Chadwick, William C. Gannett, 
Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, ulia Ward Howe, 
and others, for the annual meetings of the Free Religious 
Association. , to out the editions at bait ait psice, 


bound, t -five cents, postpaid. 
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Overtones. 


Over the ground is a mat of green, 
Over the grass is dew; 
Over the dew are the arching trees, 
Over the trees the blue. 
Dotting the blue are the scudding clouds, 
Over the clouds the sun; 
Over the sun is the love of God, 
Brooding us, every one. 
— Abbie Farwell Brown. 


The Distrustful Bunny. 


BY ROSE BROOKS. 


Once upon a time a little Bunny lived in a 
deep forest, and he should have been a very 
happy Bunny. With his bright pink eyes 
he could see all day the tall, straight trees, 
the flowers, and the green grass; with his 
little black nose, which began to twitch 
joyously when he first opened his eyes in 
the morning, he could smell the cool ferns, 
and the dewy cobwebs stretched over the 
soft moss; and with his long ears he could 
listen all day to the birds in the trees over- 
head, and to the insects which sang all about 
him, close to the ground. But his pink 
eyes saw none of the beautiful things all 
about him; his black nose did not twitch 
joyously at each sweet, woodsy scent; and 
his long ears were deaf to the music of the 
forest. 

That Bunny moped about all the sunny 
summer days, and all the time he kept 
thinking and thinking to himself :— 

“Of course, my brown coat is all very well 
for summer. To be sure, it’s nearly the 
color of the earth, and the fallen pine needles, 
and the trunks of the trees, so it would be 
hard for any other animal to see me and 
catch me, but, oh, what shall I do when 
winter comes? Mr. Bear says that in winter 
all the ground is covered with cold, white 
snow. Then every one can see my brown 
coat plainly, and I shall be so frightened all 
the time! Oh, what shall I do when winter 
comes?”’ 

All through the warm summer days, when 
that Bunny should have been happy every 
minute, he was worrying about the snowy 
winter days ahead, and every bit of the joy 
of summer was spoiled for him. 

One day he noticed that the leaves on 
some of his forest trees, which had been a 
shining green, were turning to golden and 
crimson, but he was too worried to let his 
pink eyes see the beauty of the leaves, because 
at just this same time he noticed that his 
coat was fading day by day, until it had 
changed from a leafy brown to a dingy yellow. 
Poor Bunny was more frightened than he 
had been all summer. 

“Oh, dear!” he wailed to himself. ‘‘Is my 
coat becoming a bright yellow, like one of 
those golden leaves? Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
I think a yellow coat could be seen even 
farther in winter than a brown one, What 
shallIl do! What shall I do!” 

By this time, Bunny was so frightened 
that he became quite ill, and he lay curled 
up out of sight under the bracken, keeping 
his eyes tight shut and trying to forget his 
fright. It was not long before he felt 
something soft and wet on his nose, and 
when he opened his eyes a little crack he saw 
the air was full of white, soft, falling things 
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like flower petals, and already the ground was 
white with them. Bunny sprang to his feet, 
shivering with fright. 

“It must be the snow! It’s here, it’s here, 
and now every animal in the forest can see 
my dreadful coat so plainly!’’ 

Just as he was about to leap forth in 
frightened haste, in search of a more secure 
hiding-place, he suddenly grew rigid with 
amazement. Out of his unbelieving pink 
eyes he saw that his coat was not brown, nor 
yet golden yellow; no, his coat was softest, 
unspotted white—just the very color of the 
snow. 

“Why,” he gasped, ‘‘nobody can see me, 
after all. I’m just the color of everything 
all around me. My coat is white, and now 
everything in the forest is white.” 

For a minute Bunny’s little heart went 
pit-pat with happiness, and his nose twitched 
joyously as he suddenly smelled all the sweet 
woodsy things that he had been too un- 
happy to smell for such a long, long time. 
But you see that Bunny had spent so much 
time worrying and fussing about the dreadful 
things that might happen that he had made a 
pretty strong habit, and, even when he saw 
the dreadful things had not happened at all, 
that habit made him think :— 

“Oh, but what shall I do with a white 
coat when the snow is gone; and summer 
comes again? Nobody can see me now, but 
how very, very far a white coat could be 
seen in summer!” 

Wasn’t he just the silliest Bunny! 

All at once he saw for himself just what a 
distrustful, miserable Bunny he had been 
all during the summer days. When he saw 
how he hadn’t had one minute of happiness, 
or fun, or peace, when he might have been 
happy every livelong summer day, he gave 
such a big, happy sigh that he blew the snow 
right off a fern that was in front of his nose, 
and he thought to himself :— 

“Tn summer my coat was brown, to 
match everything around me so that I would 
be safe. And now everything around me is 
white, but my coat isn’t brown any longer, 
it’s white, so I'll still be safe! So I just 
know it will be brown again next summer, 
and now I can be happy all the time!”’ 

Such a big load rolled right off that Bunny’s 
mind that he was the very happiest little 
animal in all the forest. Always after that, 
just as long as he lived, his pink eyes were 
bright with happiness and saw all the beauti- 
ful things they were meant to see, and his 
little black nose twitched joyously all day 
long, breathing in the sweet fragrance of 
the forest, and his long ears heard all day the 
songs of the birds and the insects, and the 
rustlings of the wind. 


Raining Upside Down. 


The little tin basin of water was empty, 
just as sure as the world! And Peggy had 
left water in it the last time she made mud 
pies in the back yard, so to be sure and have 
it ready to mix with next time. Peggy al- 
ways made arrangements beforehand for 
things—even mud pies. And of course she 
hadn’t thought of going out to grandpa’s and 
staying so long when she made this arrange- 
ment. 

‘““Now, where’s that water gone?’’ she 
mused. “If it had been at grandpa’s the 
chickens would have drunk it up, but here’””— 
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“Poh! I know where it’s gone to,” 
Dickey cried loftily. Dickey went to a big 
school, not kindergarten, and so he knew a 
great deal. 

. “Tt rained up—that’s where it went,’’ he 
explained. 

“Tt what, Dickey Plummer?”’ 

“Rained up into the sky—it always does, 
and then by’mby it'll rain down again. 
Where'd you s’pose all the rain comes from?’’ 

“Well, didn’t s’pose it come out o’ my 
mixin’-pan—so there!’’ cried Peggy’s clear, 
indignant little voice, scornfully. Then she 
ran to mother to see what it all meant, for 
mothar always knew. 

“Dickey says it rains upside down, 
mother!’’ she cried. ‘‘I guess he’d laugh to 
seeit!’? Mother laughed to see Peggy’s face. 

“He can’t see it, dear—nobody can, unless 
the air is so cold that it runs together in tiny 
drops and makes a mist or fog. Dickey was 
right—the water in your little tin pan was 
taken up into the air again, to rain down some 
day with the other water the air had drawn 
up from the surface of ponds and rivers. If 
it should be very cold when it gets ready to 
come to us, it will be—what, Dickey?”’ 

‘‘A snow-storm,”’ said Dickey, promptly. 

“Yes, dear. And so it goes back and forth 
between the sky and earth. It’s one of the 
wonderful things the wonderful world is full 
of, little Peg.” —Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 


Jocko’s Washing. 


Jocko sat on the kitchen window-sill in 
a brown study. He was watching Betsey do 
her washing. After a while she took the bas- 
ket and went out to the clothes-line. She 
never thought Jocko was trying to learn to 
wash; but what do you think that monkey 
did? 

Part of the clothes, already washed and 
boiled, were left in the rinsing-tub. There 
was a large wash, and Betsey could not carry 
all at once. Jocko took these, one by one, 
and plumped them into the dirty suds. 
Then he looked round for the soap. He 
could not find it. Betsey had left it in the 
tub. 

But no matter. There was plenty of 
black coal in the scuttle on the hearth; and 
for aught he knew, that would answer just 
as well. So he took up a piece, rubbed it on 
the clothes, and scrubbed them on the wash- 
board. 

Some clean towels and dishcloths lay on 
the dresser, and in they went, too. Jocko 
was working with a will, washing everything 
he could lay his paws on, when he saw from 
the window Betsey coming back. 

Of course he was helping her very much; 
but people are not always grateful when they 
have reason to be, and he was doubtful in 
her case. There might be a difference of 
opinion, and he was determined to finish the 
washing. ‘There was a bolt on the kitchen 
door. Jocko sprang to the door, and slipped 
the bolt in a twinkling. Then he went back 
to his tub, and washed away. 

Betsey found herself locked out, and knew 
mischief was up. She shook and pounded 
the door, scolded and coaxed, all to no pur- 
pose. She went round to the window, but 
that was fastened down; and she was so fat 
and clumsy she could hardly have managed 
to climb in, even if it had been open. Again 
she coaxed, again she scolded and shook her 


fist Pa aie. Jocko doubled his brown paw 
and shook it at her, grinned and chattered, 
and scrubbed harder than ever. 

Poor Betsey fairly cried, and no wonder. 
After all her hard work, to see her clean 
clothes sopped in dirty suds and daubed with 
coal! Jocko had thrown in the bluing-bag 
and the salt,—salt-cellar and all,—for he had 
seen her use salt in washing a dress, to set the 
color. And her dismay was complete when 
he snatched up some delicate lace collars and 
cambric handkerchiefs and threw them in 
pell-mell with the rest. 

By this time Betsey’s mistress had heard 
the knocking from her room. She came 
downstairs, stopped Jocko’s proceedings, and 
opened the door. 

Jocko was kept out of the kitchen on Mon- 
day mornings ever afterward.—Mary John- 
son. 


Billy Twoshoes. 


Ted and Nina Faber lived in the smallest 

-house in town down by the river, and their 

one trouble was that they had no pets to play 
with. 

“Not even a kitten,” sighed Nina. 

“Nor a chicken,” added Ted. ‘‘ What 
good company Billy Twoshoes would be if we 
had him now!”’ 

Billy Twoshoes was a chicken they had 
found last summer out on the river-bank. He 
had hurt himself on some broken glass, and his 
two little legs were bleeding. Ted had washed 
them and covered them with court plaster. 
The plaster was black and made the chicken’s 
yellow legs look as if he were wearing black 
boots. So they had named him Billy Two- 
shoes. Afterward they had found that he 
belonged up at Rosebank Farm on the hill, 
and they had carried him up there and given 
him to Harry Clinton, whose father owned 
the beautiful place. 

“Billy ITwoshoes was a darling—just like 
a little round, yellow ball,” said Nina. 

“Look here!” Ted sat up straight in the 
grass at a sudden thought. ‘To-morrow is 
the day Harry is going off to the academy, 
and he asked us to come up before he went. 
Let’s go right now. Mother said we might 
stay out all the morning.” 

The two children liked very much to go up 
to Rosebank Farm. It was like going to 
fairyland, Nina said. Harry, a boy of fif- 
teen, was always ready to take them over 
the big place and show them<all the calves 
and lambs and pigs. This morning he told 
them he had something unusual to show 
them. 

“T’ve had him for a year,’’ he said, ‘“‘and 
I know you never saw anything like him.” 

He took them out to the henhouses and 
showed them a handsome white rooster in 
a little house by himself. ‘‘Looks just like 
any rooster, doesn’t he?’ asked Harry. 
“Well, now, you watch.” 

He opened the door of the coop and the 
rooster marched out. Harry took up a small 


harness of silk ribbons which was lying on a 
tiny cart, like a doll’s cart, near by. He 
put the harness on the rooster and hitched 
him into the little cart. Then he said, 
“Ger long, Billy,’’ and the rooster marched 
off with his head up, drawing the Seal behind 
el 
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trained horse. When Harry unharnessed 
him he marched into a little stall alongside 
his coop and ate the corn the boy put down 
for him. ; 

“There!” laughed Harry. ‘You wouldn’t 
have believed it, would you, if you hadn’t 
seen it? People come ’way down from the 
city to look at my trained rooster. I haven’t 
told you about him before for a reason I had. 
Don’t you think he’s an interesting pet? He 
always acts just as if he liked the fun when 
I’m playing with him. ‘The cart is light, you 
see, and of course I never put anything in it. 
The harness is made of old ribbons mother 
gave me, so it would be easy-feeling.”’ 

Nina and Ted talked about the trained 
rooster all the way home. They could 
hardly eat their supper, they were so eager 
to tell their mother all about it. 

“What will Harry do with him when he 
goes away?” asked Nina, ‘‘He can’t take 
a rooster to the academy.”’ 

Next morning when the children came out 
of the house after breakfast they found some- 
thing blocking the way. It was the trained 
rooster’s little house of slats, and he was in- 
side looking out at them. On the front of 
the coop hung a large sheet of paper on 
which Harry had written :— 

“This is Billy T'woshoes, and he belongs 
toyounow. Ialways meant you should have 
him when I went off to school, and I kept him 
quiet for a surprise. Didn’t you guess that 
he is the same little yellow chicken that you 
found and took care of last summer?”’ 

‘‘Here’s the cart and harness on top of 
the coop,” whispered Nina. ‘‘Isn’t it like 
having a present from fairyland?”’ 

But Billy Twoshoes only put his head out 
between the slats and blinked at them as 
much as to say, ‘“‘If you’re so glad to see me, 
why don’t you give me some corn?’’— Mabel 
S, Merrill, in Zion’s Herald. 


The Gift of Flax. 


The Norsemen used to say that the white 
clouds in the sky were the beautiful robes 
of Frigga, the wife of Odin. When the clouds 
were dark, they would say: “‘Frigga is angry. 
Soon we shall fear her chill breath blowing 
in the storm.’”’ When it rained, it was, 
“Frigga is doing her washing,’ and when 
it snowed, it was, “Frigga is plucking her 
geese.” 

One of the pretty Norseland legends is 
about the discovery of flax and how Frigga 
helped the earth to it. 

Once upon a time, very long ago, says the 
tale, there was a poor man and his wife, who 
had many children. It was hard to feed and 
clothe them; but the man never complained, 
though he often went hungry to bed so that 
the children might eat. 

Frigga, looking down from her home in the 
sky, loved this good man, and determined to 
help him. t 

So one morning the poor man saw a won- 
derful reindeer, who looked at him so 
strangely that he followed it, and it led him 
to a hole in the side of a mountain and dis- 
appeared. He did not know what to do, 
but could not resist the desire to follow the 
beast, so he crawled into the hole. There he 
came upon a sudden blaze of light and found 
himself before a beautiful woman, who told 
him to look about him and choose anything 
he saw. 
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Now when the poor man looked around he 
saw that the walls of the cave were covered 
with jewels. Then he looked at the beauti- 
ful woman, and he saw that she carried a 
bunch of lovely blue flowers in her hand, and, 
because he loved flowers and had never seen 
that kind before, he said:— 

“O most wonderful lady, I will take of 
your kindness only the dainty blue flowers 
which you hold in your hand.” 

The woman smiled and gave the poor 
man the flowers, and then there was a clap 
of thunder, and he found himself on the out- 
side of the mountain with the flowers in his 
hand, but nothing else to remind him of his 
adventure. 

The poor fellow looked ruefully at the 
little blossoms, thinking that he might better 
have had some of the jewels. He took the 
flowers home, however, and his wife and 
children admired them, and kept them for 
a day, and when they were withered they 
threw them out. 

A week or so afterward some pale green 
shoots came up where the flowers had lain, 
and in a little while there were pretty delicate 
blue blossoms, like those which had so mys- 
teriously been given the poor man, for they 
had sown their own seed as they withered. 

The poor man did not know what to make 
of the new flower; but one night Frigga came 
to him in a dream and showed him how to 
use the withered flax stalks,—how to spin 
them into thread, and weave the thread into 
linen,—and soon everybody was coming to the 
poor man for the wonderful new cloth, and 
his days of poverty were over.—Selected. 


A Robin in a Hospital. 


A robin has built its nest in a soldier’s 
overcoat. The coat was hanging at the 
head of its owner’s bed in the Red Cross 
Hospital provided by Messrs. Chivers, the 
well-known East Anglian jam manufactur- 
ers at Histon. The ward is an open one; 
and the robin went about its work of build- 
ing very coolly, showing no fear of the 
soldiers. The bird frequently sits on the 
head of the bed when the soldier is in it. 
The belt forms a kind of recess for the 
support of the nest, which is sheltered by 
a hanging sleeve. The men are leaving 
the coat untouched, so that the sociable 
little bird may bring off its brood success- 
fully. Already it has laid four eggs in the 
nest, 
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Maine Letter. 


We read in the “secular”? press that 
“Rev. Herbert F. Moulton, formerly pastor 
of the First Universalist Church at Bidde- 
ford and later pastor of the Unitarian church 
at Sanford, has accepted a call to the Uni- 
versalist church at Fort Plain, N.Y., a 
church with a membership of about three 
hundred and fifty.” 

The work of raising contributions among 
the Maine churches for the purchase of a 
parsonage for the Ellsworth society has 
been so successful that the parsonage has 
been acquired and the title placed in trust 
with the American Unitarian Association. 
The whole scheme is the idea of Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish, secretary-at-large of the Asso- 
ciation, who, assisted by a committee of 
ministers from the Maine Conference, is 
largely responsible for the success of the 
undertaking. With the acquirement of the 
parsonage, the Ellsworth church is in a posi- 
tion to hold its own among the Maine 
churches, and the future of the church 
under the present ‘minister is brighter than 
it has been for years. 

At Belfast matters are running along 
quietly but persistently under the leader- 
ship of the new minister, Rev. Arthur E. 
Wilson. Mr. Wilson has already been 
called upon several times for outside speak- 
ing engagements. The regular morning 
preaching and Sunday-school services have 
been held every Sunday since Mr. Wilson 
became minister. Considering the unusual 
amount of sickness prevailing this winter, 
the attendance has been good. A special 
service was held Easter Sunday afternoon, 
attended by forty members of Palestine 
Commandery, Knights Templars, at which 
the minister preached a sermon on the subject, 
“Modern Knighthood.” The girls of the 
parish between the ages of ten and fifteen 
have been united into a Junior Alliance 
by Mrs. Wilson and under her direction. 
There are fifteen members, and children and 
parents are enthusiastic over it. To help 
defray their expenses a May Day sale was 
held on May 1 in the church parlors, which, 
despite the rain, netted about $25. On 
May 30 the Grand Army of the Republic 
and kindred organizations will worship at 
the morning service. The last meeting of 
the Belfast Alliance for the year has been 
recently held, with a large attendance and 
a most interesting programme. During the 
business meeting Mrs. Arthur E. Wilson 
gave a short talk about the Junior Alliance, 
and Mrs. Elmer A. Sherman read some 
interesting current events. Mrs. John R. 
Dunton gave a very fine paper on Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. The season just closed 
has been a very successful one and the out- 
look for next year is most promising. The 
average attendance through the year has 
been large, and The Alliance has raised $100 
toward the fund for the repairs to the church 
which will be made this summer. 

From Castine comes the report of good 
church attendance, and of a Sunday-school 
which has broken previous records and 
maintained an average attendance through 
the winter of about eighty, with a total 
enrolment of about one hundred and twelve. 
The Boy Scouts number thirty-seven, with 
numerous promotions and exciting competi- 
tions between the four patrols. The Scout 
Band is doing excellent work and is to play 
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on Memorial Day this year as well as last. 
The local Camp Fire Girls under new direc- 
tion are still doing fine work. The meetings 
of the men’s club have been interesting and 
well attended, and the same is true of The 
Alliance. Rev. Joel H. Metcalf recently 
gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Growth of Worlds.” 
The church has lost a stanch friend in the 
death of Miss Margaret Abbott, but her 
influence will be perpetuated by her gift 
of $1,500 to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the income from which is to be used at 
Castine so long as the Unitarian church is 
continued. 

At Waterville the church has had a busy 
and successful winter. The congregations 
have steadily increased and all the organiza- 
tions of the church have responded to the 
new impetus that the church has received 
from the leadership of Rev. Frank L. Phalen, 
who has been in charge of the society during 
the winter. Mr. Phalen has been urged 
to remain another year with a view to 
permanent settlement. Pleasant relations 
have been established with the churches 
and other ministers of the city, and recently 
there has been an exchange between the 
minister of the Unitarian church and the 
minister of the Orthodox church. An 
Emerson class has been conducted by the 
minister through the winter, made up of 
people from the church and many out- 
siders. At the last meeting of the season 
the class presented Mr. Phalen with the 
complete works of Walt Whitman as a 
token of appreciation. Several students from 
Colby College, and two or three of the faculty, 
are regular attendants either at the morning 
services on Sunday or at the afternoon 
lectures. The Sunday-school is growing, 
and the minister’s class of adults, men and 
women, averages about thirty every Sunday. 
There have been special sermons to the 
Masons and Odd Fellows during the spring, 
and the minister is to be the orator of the 
day for the city’s Memorial Day exercises. 

Bangor is making preparations for the 
fifty-second annual meeting of the Maine 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, which will 
be held there on the 15th and 16th of June. 
The new plan of week-day vespers held on 
Friday afternoons, which was started this 
winter by the minister, Rev. A. R. Scott, 
proved to be a great success, and closed on 
Good Friday with a very large attendance. 

At Saco they are making a good deal of 
the Boy Scout work. The women of the 
society have been giving entertainments to 
raise money for the salary of the Scout 
Master. Besides this work the ladies have 
worked for the relief of the Belgians and for 
the Saco Educational and Industrial Union. 
The parish has contributed about sixty dollars 
to the Ellsworth parsonage fund. 

On May 6 and 7 The Alliance of the 
North Church at Farmington gave its 
twentieth May Fair, one of the most successful 
in its history. Music Hall, where the Fair 
was held, was handsomely decorated in pink 
and green, festooned with lilacs, rustic 
baskets of flowers being artistically arranged 
on the balcony rails and about the stage. 
The needlework tables were arranged in 
seven divisions to represent the seven ages 
of women, and there was a baby table, 
girlhood table in charge of the Junior 
Alliance and Every Other Sunday Club, 
sweethearts’ table, brides’, matrons’, 
spinsters’, and grandmothers’ tables. Be- 
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sides these there were candy, and food, 
ice-cream, tea, and punch tables. Each 
afternoon of the Fair eight girls gave a 
beautiful streamer drill and May-pole 
dance. On Thursday evening two plays 
were given: a musical extravaganza by 
John Kendrick Bangs, entitled ‘The 
Worsted Man,” in charge of Mr. Henry P. 
White, editor of the Franklin Journal, who 
ably played the title réle, supported by an 
excellent cast; and a farce by the same 
author, ‘‘A Proposal under Difficulties,’’ in 
charge of the minister, with the characters 
taken by Mrs. George Brown and Miss Sue 
Brown, with the County Attorney, Hon. 
Thomas D. Austin, and Rev. Robert P. 
Doremus assisting. The second evening 
of the Fair was given over to the annual May 
ball, managed efficiently by the young men 
of the parish, with delightful music furnished 
by a seven-piece orchestra. The May 
Fair is an institution at Farmington, and 
its long-established reputation in the com- 
munity was well sustained this year. 

From Portland comes the word that the 
past months have been busy ones for the 
First Parish, full of new enterprise and life, 
and now that the work of the various so- 
cieties is drawing to a close the church is 
beginning to look forward to the influx of 
summer visitors. Many of the visitors are 
interested in the First Parish because of its 
history, and therefore fill the places left va- 
cant by the parishioners who leave for their 
summer homes. The problem of caring for 
these summer visitors is one which requires 
special attention and planning. 

On April 17 the church was fortunate in 
securing Mr. Alfred Noyes, who is called by 
the distinguished critics the greatest of 
living poets, to read from his works, in the 
auditorium. Mr. Noyes proved to be most 
gracious and charming in his personality, 
and read with delightful modesty many 
of his poems, commenting upon them as he 
read. It was an evening long to be remem- 
bered. In view of Mr. Noyes’s visit to the 
First Parish, it is interesting to recall that 
Matthew Arnold lectured from the same 
pulpit about thirty years ago. 

The annual meeting of the First Parish 
Society was held on March 29. Supper was 
served by the women of the church, and 
after the supper Mr. Joy read his report of 
the year’s work with suggestions as to 
future activities. The business meeting 
followed and the election of officers was held. 
It was voted to increase the apportionment 
for advertising during the coming year since 
the good results of this work were already 
so noticeable. 

The Society has also decided to engage a 
parish assistant to help Mr. Joy with the 
rapidly increasing work of the church. It 
is felt that with two workers instead of one 
the efficiency of the church work can be 
more than doubled. The Society is look- 
ing forward to the fall with much interest 
to see how the plan will succeed. 

An interesting example of the possibilities 
of church extension work is to be seen at 
Old Orchard. Starting with an individual 
response to a newspaper advertisement, 
a movement of liberal religion has been 
rapidly developed in Old Orchard into 
significant proportions. So large has been 
the demand for liberal preaching there that 
Mr. Joy is now conducting a series of services 
in the Town Hall on Sunday afternoons, 
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A temporary organization has been formed, 
officers have been chosen, over a hundred 
people have been interested, a choir has 
been organized, and the making of a per- 
manent church is now present. It is planned 
to maintain the services indefinitely, and 
every one is confidently expecting still larger 
developments. Pe iss Ps 


Theodore Chickering Williams. 


Rev. Theodore Chickering Williams was, 
first of all, a classical scholar of unusual 
attainments. This upon every occasion his 
speech “‘bewrayed.’’ There are, now and 
then, persons of rare gifts, who without any 
training of the schools speak with moving 
power, like Burns, or Lincoln, or the Shep- 
herd of Tekoa; then there are others with 
the unmistakable classical culture. The pre- 
cise and vigorous Latin, the study of which 
has been called a tonic, and the beautiful, 
flowing, euphonious Greek, as finished as the 
Parthenon,—these Mr. Williams loved, and 
in these he was at home. One of the finest 
classical scholars in this country told me that 
Mr. Williams’s translation of Virgil’s Aineid 
was infinitely superior to that of Dryden’s, 
_ and this was because he was a true poet 
of deep insight, sympathy, and expression; 
and another said to me, “I am reading 
Williams’s Virgil, with the fascination of a 
novel, to my family in the evenings.” 

Mr, Williams was, next, a preacher of un- 
usual gifts, and most acceptable to that 
important church in New York long under 
the eloquent and profoundly spiritual minis- 
trations of Dr. Bellows. 

Then he was a teacher, who by precept 
and example endeared himself to young per- 
sons, and led the way to high thought, to 
earnest work, to pure living. 

Most of all he was a man of win- 
ning personality, of attractive conversational 
powers, of a beautiful character, and that 
wisdom which is first pure, then peaceable, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy. 
He had a certain loftiness of view which 
could not be concealed. 

A volume of his sermons, pervaded by 
a practical and spiritual vision far beyond the 
usual sermon, has after each one a hymn or 
poem which reveals the atmosphere in which 
he lived, wrought, taught, and died, and 
which was not hidden. 

A shell upon the sounding sands 

Flashed in the sunshine, where it lay. 

It’s green disguise I tore; my hands 

Bore the rich treasure-trove away. 
Within, the chambers of the pearl 
Blushed like the rose, like opal glowed; 
And o’er its domes a cloudy swirl 
Of mimic waves and rainbows flowed. 
“Strangely,” I said, ‘‘this artist worm 
Has made his palace-lair so bright. 

This jeweller, this draftsman firm, 

Was born and died in eyeless night. 
‘Deep down in many-monstered caves 
His miracle of beauty throve; 

Far from all light, against strong waves, 
A Castle Beautiful he wove.” 

Take courage, Soul! Thy labor blind 
The lifting tides may onward bear 

To some glad shore, where thou shalt find 
Light, and a Friend to say ‘‘ How fair ih 
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scholar of pure attainment, as a teacher 


whose ideals in the organization of the Hack- 
ley School permeated that institution and 
left ineffaceable impress on the mind and 
character of its pupils, as a poet whose hymns 
enrich our literature and whose translation 
of Virgil has itself received classic rank, as a 
prophet and seer whose dauntless spirit and 
clarity of vision as much as his rapt counte- 
nance reminded us of Emerson, Mr. Williams 
maintained a place among us which was pre- 
eminent. 

Heu pietas! heu prisca fides! invictaque 
bello dextera! ... Manibus date lilia plenis. 

Je We Be 


There will be many to pay tribute to 
Rev. Theodore C. Williams as a minister, 
a teacher, a writer of great hymns, a scholar, 
a man of letters and of culture. May I tell 
what he has been as a spiritual help to our 
young people at the Church of the Disciples? 
On Christmas Eve, Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
when in Boston have opened their doors to 
our group of carol-singers, and have entered 
into the spirit of the hour so that the visits 
at their home, 99 Mt. Vernon Street, were 
made memorable. The rare and wonderful 
collection of paintings on the walls, and the 
remembrance of Mr. Williams passing from 
picture to picture, explaining some hidden 
significance appropriate to the hour, will 
be cherished for many a year. His Christ- 
mas carol, “‘In the lonely midnight,” rang 
out the more cheerily on Beacon Hill be- 
cause the young singers had this personal 
association with the poet. This hymn, with 
other choice hymns by Mr. Williams, will in 
time become familiar as our congregations 
become acquainted with the wealth of new 
material in our Hymn and Tune Book. 

CBee 


Anniversary Week Programme. 


May 24-28, 1915. 


Unless otherwise designated, all meetings 
are open to the public. 


HOSPITALITY. 


Room 3 of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Building will be open each day from 
8 amM.to 7 P.M. All are invited to register 
(Boston and home address) upon arrival. 

Luncheon will be served daily at Bul- 
finch Place Church, and the King’s Chapel 
Club will serve supper at 102 Chestnut 
Street on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. 

On Tuesday, from five o’clock to seven, the 
Children’s Mission, 279 Tremont Street, will 
keep open house. Rev. and Mrs. A. M. 
Rihbany and Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. 
Williams will receive. There will be free 
admission to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts every afternoon. Admission tickets for 
the luncheons, the King’s Chapel suppers, 
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and the Art Museum should be secured at 

the desk in Room 3 at the time of registra- 

tion. ‘ : 
SunpDAy, May 23. 

On Sunday morning, May 23, there will 
be services in all the Unitarian churches of 
Greater Boston, conducted by local or 
visiting ministers. 

8 p.m. At South Congregational Church, 
public meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice. Rev. Alson H. Robinson 
will preside. Addresses by Rev. Everett D. 
Martin of Des Moines, Ia., and Rev. Eliza- 
beth Padgham of Rutherford, N.J. 


Monpay, May 24. 

9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. W. L. Walsh of Billerica, 
Mass. 

10.30 A.M. Annual meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union in Channing Hall. Speaker, 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, D.D. 

2.30 P.M. Public meeting of The Alli- 
ance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women at the South Congregational 
Church (corner Exeter and Newbury Streets). 
Subject, “‘The Aim of Woman’s Work for the 
Church.”’ Devotional service. Addresses 
by Rev. J. H. Holmes, on ‘‘ Worship,” and 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., on “Service.” 

4 P.M. Highth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society in Chan- 
ning Hall. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Rev. John M. Wilson of Lexington, Mass., 
in charge. 

6pm. Annual meeting offthe National 
League of Unitarian Laymen at the Twenti- 
eth Century Club, 3 Joy Street. Charles 
E. Ware, Esq., will preside. Dinner at 
6p.M. ‘Tickets at $1 can be obtained of the 
secretary and at the desk in the reception 
room at Headquarters. No tickets will be 
sold after Friday, May 21. Addresses: 
Charles W. Casson, ‘‘ The Value of a Men’s 
Club to the Church’’; Addison C. Burnham, 
“What the Men’s Club can do for the Com- 
munity’’; George W. Coleman, ‘‘The Church 
and the Open Forum.” 

7.30-10 P.M. Platform meeting and re- 
ception at the First Parish Church in Cam- 
bridge. Speaker, Rev. Francis G. Peabody, 
D.D. An informal reception, following the 
platform meeting, will be held in the parish 
house. All cordially invited. The First 
Parish Church can be reached via Cambridge 
Subway from Park Street, Boston, in ten 
minutes. 

TurEspay, May 25. 

9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be in commemoration of the 
ministers of the Unitarian Fellowship who 
have died during the year. The address will 
be given by Rev. Edward F. Hayward of 
Chicopee, Mass. 

10 AM. Ninetieth annual meeting of the 
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American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. Delegates and life members will be 
admitted by ticket to the floor. ‘The galleries 
will be open to the public. 

The morning session will begin with a 
devotional service, conducted by Rev. 
Charles A. Wing of Concord, N.H. The 
meeting will be open for the introduction of 
resolutions, the appointment of committees, 
and announcements by the chairman. 

10.15 A.M. ‘The treasurer will present his 
annual statement, and the secretary will 
make his annual address. Reports of Com- 
missions will follow: Commission on the Uni- 
tarian Name; Commission on Candidating 
and the Selection of Ministers for Vacant 
Pulpits; Commission on Church Account- 
ing; consideration of report presented last 
year by the Commission ‘‘to examine and re- 
port on the status of the American Unitarian 
Association, as to the legal and proper scope 
and limitation of its powers under its charter, 
and to recommend such changes in any 
respect as may seem to them advisable. The 
president’s annual address will be a “‘Retro- 
spect and Forecast, 1900 to 1925.” 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association (continued). 
Three fifteen-minute addresses on ‘‘Testi- 
monies from the Field,” by Rev. Henry C. 
McDougall of Franklin, N.H.; Rev. Thomas 
S$. Robjent of Colorado Springs, Col.; Rev. 
Arthur G. Pettengill of Portland, Me. Re- 
port of the nominating committee. Election 
of officers and directors. Report of business 
committee, discussion, and business. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church. 
Speaker to be announced. 

7.30P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. The entire hall will be open to the 
public. The devotional service will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Alson H. Robinson of New- 
ton Centre, Mass., and Rev. Henry C. 
Parker of Woburn, Mass., and the sermon 
will be preached by Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham. Music by the choir of the 
Arlington Street Church, under the direction 
of Mr. Benjamin L. Whelpley. 


WEDNESDAY, May 26. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
‘The service will be conducted by Rev. Addi- 
son Moore of Schenectady, N.Y. 

10 A.M. Meeting of the Berry Street 
Conference in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church. ‘The address will be given by Rev. 
Merle St. Croix Wright, D.D., of New York, 
N.Y. Open to ministers only. 

10 AM. Annual business meeting of The 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women in the South Congrega- 
tional Church. Annual reports and election. 

10 A.M. Meeting of the Fellowship for 
Social Justice, Channing Hall. Subject: 
“International Justice.’ Speakers: Charles 
H. Levermore of the World Peace Founda- 
tion; W. Harris Crook of Oxford, represent- 
ing the Woman’s Peace Society. 

12.30 P.M. Annual meeting and luncheon 
of the Meadville Alumni Association at the 
Bulfinch Place Church. LTuncheon followed 
by address in auditorium by President South- 
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5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church. 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot in charge. 

6 P.M. Unitarian Festival in ‘Tremont 
Temple. The chairman of the Festival 
Committee, Mr. Charles A. Collins, will pre- 
sent as the presiding officer, Hon. Samuel E. 
Winslow, M.C. Speakers to be announced. 
Tickets, $2.50 each, will be on sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. Clarke Co., 
26 Tremont Street, on and after Thursday, 
May 20, between nine and four o’clock. 
First balcony and front rows second balcony, 
tickets, $1; remainder second balcony, 50 
cents, for those who feel interested only in 
the speaking. Music. Speaking will begin 
at 7.15. 


THuRSDAY, May 27. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
Communion Service will be conducted by 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Address by Rev. Clayton 
R. Bowen of Meadville, Pa. 

9.30 AM. Graduation exercises of the 
Tuckerman School in Channing Hall. The 
address will be given by Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 
Harvard Divinity School. 

10 A.M. Business meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice in the 
Bulfinch Place Church. 

10.30 A.M. ‘Twelfth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Historical Society in King’s 
Chapel. President Henry H. Edes will pre- 
side. Reports and election. Speaker to be 
announced. 

1r A.M. Conference in Channing Hall of 
Cheerful Letter Workers. Open to all 
interested. 

1.30 P.M. Conference of Post-office Mis- 
sion Workers in the vestry of the South 
Congregational Church. 

2p.M. Annual business meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union in the 
parish house of the Second Church, corner 
of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 

2 p.m. Adjourned meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice. Sub- 
ject: “Social Justice and Labor Problems.”’ 
Speakers to be announced. 

‘3 p.m. An open conference of Alliance 
Workers in the South Congregational Church. 
General discussion. 

3.30 P.M. Meeting of the Association 
of Ministers’ Wives with Mrs. Samuel A. 
Eliot, 25 Reservoir Street, Cambridge. 
Brief papers on “Being a Minister’s Wife,” 
and afternoon tea. All Unitarian ministers’ 
wives invited. Take Cambridge Subway 
to Harvard Square, then Huron Avenue 
car to Reservoir Street. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev, Chester A. Drummond of Somerville, 
Mass., in charge. 

5-7 P.M. Reception by the Boston Federa- 
tion to the officers of the Young People’s 
Religious Union in the parlors of the Second 
Church. Delegates and Young People’s 
Societies invited. 

7.30 P.M. -Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the Second 
Church. Devotional service and sermon. 
Music by a young people’s chorus choir from 
the Boston Federation. 


worth or other representative of the School. |’ 


Annual business meeting. 

2 p.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society in the Arlington Street 
Church. Speakers: Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers. 


Fray, May 28. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. 
Everett D. Martin of Des Moines, Ia. 
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10 AM. Annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, King’s Chapel. 
Service of song. Prayer by Rev. George B. 
Spurr. Reports, election of officers, and 
business. Report by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, president. Address: ‘A Two- 
hour Sunday-school Session,’’ by Miss Mary 
Lawrance, Providence, R.I. Discussion: 
“How to Raise the Standard of Sunday- 
school Work,” opened by Mr. Edward H. 
Letchworth, Buffalo, N.Y. 

2.15 P.M. Service of song. Addresses: 
“The Religious Teaching Demanded in the 
Present Crisis,” by Rev. J. Herman Randall 
of New York, and Mrs. Eva W. White of 
Boston. 

10 A.M. ‘The Free Religious Association’s 
forty-eighth annual convention will be held 
at Ford Hall, Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
presiding. Subject and speakers to be 
announced. ‘The public is invited. 

I P.M. Festival of the Free Religious 
Association in Kingsley Hall, Ford Building, 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte presiding. Topic: 
“New Wars for Old.’ Brief addresses by 
Charles E. Beals, Robert A. Woods, George 
Grover Mills, L. J. Richards, Charles 
Fleischer, Roger W. Babson, Edward Cum- 
mings, and others. Dinner tickets at $1, . 
to be obtained by mail or in person from Miss 
Routledge, Reception Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Cambridge, 
Mass., in charge. 


Social Service Library in Boston. 


The Social Service Library is a free refer- 
ence and lending library. It consists of a 
valuable collection of over 43,600 books, re- 
ports, and pamphlets relating to the various 
movements, educational, medical, philan- 
thropic, and economic, which are broadly 
classed under the head of Social Service. It 
can offer material of special value on unem- 
ployment, social insurance, city planning, 
penology, immigration, public health, medical 
social service, feeble-mindedness, vocational 
education, charity organization, and many 
other social topics of immediate interest. 
Library hours are 9-5; Saturdays, 9-1. 

The Library is so arranged that all who 
desire to take out books—to read either in 
the reading-room or at home—may freely 
consult the card catalogue, may choose books 
from the shelves, or may be guided in their 
selection by the librarian in charge. 

Among the users of the Library are social 
workers, trustees of charitable organizations, 
clergymen, lawyers, and physicians. The 
instructors and students of the School for 
Social Workers use the Library daily. These 
are some of the questions answered recently 
by the librarian: Where can I find informa- 
tion about the factory system, the work done 
for the sick in rural communities, probation 
work among juvenile delinquents, lodging- 
houses. in Boston, unemployment among 
boys under eighteen, unemployment, particu- 
larly in Massachusetts. 

The maintenance and development of the 
Library, including salaries, require an annual 
expenditure of $3,000. Toward this sum 
Simmons College contributes a part pro- 
portionate to the service rendered by the 
Library to the School for Social Workers. 
The rest of the expense must be met by ~ 
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Private subscriptions, which are gladly 
received. 

The Library Council includes Henry 
Lefavour, Charles W. Birtwell, Mary Lee 
Hale, Elizabeth Bridge Piper, and James 
Hardy Ropes. 


Historical Society Meeting. 


The address at the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Historical Society will be given 
this year by Rev. Charles E. Graves of 
Albany, N.Y. His subject will be ‘‘An 
Early Outpost of Unitarianism,” in which 
he will deal with the life and influence of 
Francois Adriaan van der Kemp, the noted 
Dutch liberal, friend of Washington and 
Jefferson, on whom Harvard conferred the 
degree of LL.D. in 1820. 

The meeting will be held in King’s Chapel, 
on Thursday, May 27, at 10.30 A.M. 


Pacific Coast Travellers. 


It will be a help to the officers of the Gen- 
eral Conference to know what ministers of 
our Fellowship are going to the Pacific Coast 


The Free Religious Association 


Forty-eighth Annual Convention 
Thursday, May 27, and Friday, May 28, 1915 
BOSTON 


BUSINESS MEETING 
THURSDAY, MAY 27, 3 P.M. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB, 3 Joy Street, 
Top Floor 


For the presentation of reports, the election of officers, 
etc. A large attendance of members is desired. 


THE CONVENTION 
FRIDAY, MAY 28, 10 A.M 


FORD HALL (Ford Building, Ashburton Place, 
State House Park) 


The President, Rev. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, will 


preside. 
SPEAKERS: 


President John Haynes Holmes, “The Religion of 
To-morrow.” - 

Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, ““The Evangelism of Jesus.” 

Prof. Kirsopp Lake, “The Strait Gate of the New Age.” 

Rey. Samuel R. Maxwell, “The New Catholicism.” 


THE GENERAL PUBLIC IS INVITED 


THE FESTIVAL 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 28 
Dinner at one o’clock 
KINGSLEY HALL (Ford Building) 


The audience at this meeting will be limited to the sub- 
to the dinner. 
General topic of the addresses: 


“NEW WARS FOR OLD.” 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D., will preside. 
BRIEF ADDRESSES: 


Rey. L. J. Richards, emy 
Mr. John A. Haien, “The Control of the Seas.” 
Dr. Charles Fleischer, “Down with Cowardice!” 
Rey. Edward Cummings, and others. 


Tickets to the Dinner, one dollar each, may be obtained 
by mail or in m from Miss DorotHY ROUTLEDGE, 25 


, sell S a Ns should be sent. 

The tickets will , and, as the capacity 
of the Hall is limited, all persons desiring to attend are 
advised to secure their tickets early. 

The members of the Association and all interested in its 
reminded that the Annual F; 

Patron Members, $5. 

d may, for convenience, if 

wish, include payment for membership in the same 

ce receipts will be sent. ~ 

memberships are earnestly solicited. 
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this summer independently of the Unitarian 
party. Any minister who is going is asked 
to communicate with Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass., giving 
some indication, if possible, of route and 
time. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Wednesday, May 26, 1915 
Dinner will be served at 6 p.m. 


HON. SAMUEL E. WINSLOW 


OF WORCESTER 
WILL PRESIDE, 


The other speakers will be DR. HOWARD 
BRIDGMAN, SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., and 
REV. FRANK S. C. WICKS, of Indianapolis. 


Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore 
of Messrs. W. B. CtarKe Co., 26 Tremont Street, on 
ae os Thursday, May 20, between the hours of 9 and 4 
o’clock. 


First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$1; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 


Applications for tickets may be made to the Secretary, 
accompanied by check, and will be filled in the order 
—— Tickets will be mailed after Wednesday, 

ay 19. 


Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 
Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 
F. W. Porter, Secretary. 


Address until May 19, 78x Main Street, Fitchburg, 
Tel. 230. After May 19, 46 Port Norfolk Street, Dor- 
chester, Tel. 1884-3. 


Ninetieth Anniversary 


oF THE 


American Unitarian Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 
TREMONT TEMPLE 


Boston, Mass. 
ON 


TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1915. 


10 A.M. Delegates and life members will be admitted by 
ticket to_the floor. The galleries will be open to the 
public. The morning session will begin with a devotional 
service, conducted by Rev. Charles A. Wing of Concord 
N.H. The meeting will be open for the introduction of 
resolutions, the appointment of committees, and announce- 
ments by the chairman. c : 

10.15 A.M. The Treasurer will present his Annual 
Statement, and the Secretary will make his Annual Address. 

10.45 A.M. Reports of Commissions: (1) Report of 
Commission on the Unitarian Name. (2) Report of Com- 
mission on Candidating and the Selection of Ministers for 
Vacant Pulpits. (3) Consideration of Report presented 
last year by the Commission “to examine and report on 
the status of the American Unitarian Association, as to 
the legal and proper scope and limitation of its powers 
under its charter, and to recommend such changes in any 
respect as may seem to them advisable.” 

12M. President’s Annual Address, “Retrospect and 
Forecast, 1900 to 1925.” 

12.30 P.M. Intermission, _ fue 

2.30 P.M. Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association (continued). Report of Commission on Church 
Accounting. Three fifteen-minute addresses on “Testi- 
monies from the Field”: (1) Rev. Henry C. McDougall 
of Franklin, N.H.; (2) Rev. Thomas S. Robjent of Colo- 
rado Springs, Col.; (3) Rev. Arthur G. Pettengill of 
Portland, Me. Jobe’ ; 

3.30 P.M. Report of the Nominating Committee. Elec- 
tion of officers and directors. ’ 3 : 

3.45 P.M. Report of Business Committee. Discussion 
and Business. | 4 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. The entire 
hall will be open to the public. The devotional service 


. | will be conducted by Rev. Alson H. Robinson of Newton 


Centre, Mass., and Rev. Henry C. Parker of Woburn, 
Mass., and the sermon will be preached by Rev. Paul 
perere Frothingham of Boston, Mass. Music by the 
Choir of the Arlington Street Church, under the direction 
of Mr. Benjamin L. Whelpley. 
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Deaths. 


MISS WINIFRED BINGHAM. 


Among the tragedies that accompanied the sinking of 
the Lusitania was the loss of Miss WuviFRED BINGHAM, 
sister of William E. Bingham, graduate of the Meadville 
Theological School with the class of 1913, now of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE, 
MARIAN JOSEPHINE PAGE. 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 
Unitarian Sunday School Society 


IN 


KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, Mass., Friday, May 28, 1915. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Forenoon. 
AM. 
10.00 Service of Song. Prayer by Rev. George B. 
Spurr. 
10.15 Transaction of Business:— 
Clerk’s Report. Treasurer’s Report. 
Officers. General Business. 
10.45 Report of the President of the Sunday School So- 
ciety. 
11.15 Addresses:-— 

“A Two-hour Sunday School Session,” by Miss 
Mary Lawrance, Superintendent of the Sunday 
School of the First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church, Providence, R.I. 

“The Reorganization of a Small Sunday School,” 
by Edward H. Letchworth, Esq., Superinten- 
dent of the Sunday School of the First Unitarian 
Church, Buffalo, N.Y. 


12.30 Intermission. 


Election of 


Afternoon. 
P.M. 
2.15 Service of Song. 
2.30 Unfinished Business. 
2.45 Addresses on The Religious Teaching Demanded in 
the Present Crisis. 

x. “Its "New Social and Ethical Emphasis,” by 
Rey. J. Herman Randall, D.D., Minister of 
Mt. Morris Baptist Church, New York City. 

2. “Personal Responsibility in the Expression of 
the Religious Ideal,” by Mrs..Eva Whiting 
White, Director of Evening Centres of the City of 
Boston. 


4.30 Adjournment. 


The House of Refinement 


Every Modern Requisite. 
Opens May 28th. 

Closes after October rst. 
Altitude 1200 feet. Pure Water. 
Superior Cuisine and Service. 

Special Rates for June, the 
Ideal Month,in this section. 


Send for booklet. 


K. R. MAC KINNON, Mgr. 
t &e Templeton, Mass. 


TEMPLETON , 
INN 


HOME SEEKER. 


An elderly or invalid lady may find a home in a pleasant 
Now England village with « wilow who oeed oad to ba 
income. 


. House has furnace and electric are Con- 
venient to steam andelectric cars. Address ‘“‘S. A.,” office 
Christian Register. 

Pleas- 


Home COMFORTS with careful attention. 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D.,tel. Bellevue 1019 M. 

Dusten: Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham, 


URTHER successful correspondence is solicited in 
finding good homes for attractive children in the care of 
The York County Children’s Aid Society. 


Rev. W. R. CLARKE, Saco, Mes 
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The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Change in Annual Meeting 


Programme. 


It is with deep regret that we announce 
that Rev. William L. Sullivan of New York 
City, who was to have preached the sermon 
on the occasion of the Thursday evening 
meeting of. Anniversary Week, has been 
obliged to cancel all his engagements and 
therefore cannot be with us this year. It is 
to be hoped that a complete rest will restore 
Mr. Sullivan to his usual health. 

We feel exceedingly fortunate in having 
secured at this late date the services of Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, who will speak on the 
subject, “The Testimony of a Unitarian 
Pilgrim.” 


1915 Bazaar. 


The preliminary booklet of the Young 
People’s Religious Union 1915 Bazaar is 
just from the printer, and makes attractive 
reading to enclose in a letter to a friend or 
relative. Every Unitarian should see it. 

The fair is announced for Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, November 4, 5, and 6, at 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

Although about all the tables have chair- 
men, there is going to be plenty of work to 
keep every one employed. Noone who wishes 
to help need feel that there is sufficient assist- 
ance, for a large fair of two or three days re- 
quires a goodly number of helpers. We 
assuredly need the hearty and undivided en- 
thusiasm and support of every one interested 
not only in the Unitarian young people, but 
in the denomination as a whole. 

Assistance on the Children’s Table is es- 
pecially needed at this time. 

“Like the preceding fairs, the object is 
first to fill up the treasury, second, but by 
no means less important, to promote sociabil- 
ity among the different unions, that the 
members may become better acquainted, 
and by working together get more interested 
in the work of spreading our liberal faith. 

““We say first fill up the treasury; for this 
short space of three days it is first, but for 
the following two years the spreading of our 
liberal faith comes first. 

“The money thus raised has to last two 
years and go a long way, for if it were not for 
something of this kind the Young People’s 
Religious Union could not do the work it is 
doing to-day. 

‘The Young People’s Religious Union each 
year pledges a certain sum of money to help 
carry on the valuable work of student assist- 
ants in some of the western churches. The 
money raised every two years by the means 
of the ‘fair’ has to be carefully spent to 
meet all the demands. 

“The fair is the all-important now. Has 
your union pledged anything in particular? 
If not, why? Will you not make up your 
mind on which table you prefer to serve, and 
let us know at once, that we may refer you 
to the chairman of that table? We want 
every union credited with doing something. 
We want to do better than the best we have 
ever done. Will you help? We need you. 
No one is too far away to send something, 
money or articles. 

+ “The Bazaar will hold out many induce- 
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ments and we hope to interest you. Our 
arrangements are being rapidly completed, 
and with the co-operation of all our friends 
we are sure of success. 

“Already many unions and federations 
have expressed willingness to serve, and are 
assigned to tables. Some unions prefer to 
send money, which is most acceptable; but, 
whether money or service is offered, we urge 
every union and federation to make it a part 
of the year’s work to support in some way the 
Young People’s Religious Union in the 
coming Bazaar.”’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The First Church of Roxbury, Eliot Square, 
will be open all summer, and Dr. De Nor- 
mandie expects to be at home during the 
summer for any service which may be re- 
quested of him. 


"Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Meeting-house 
Hill Church will preach Sunday evening, 
May 23, at eight o’clock, in the Church of 
the Messiah (Parker Memorial), Rev. Pow- 
hatan Bagnall, minister. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Evangelical Missionary Society will be held 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Friday, May 28, 
at 10 a.m., for the election of officers and 
routine business. B. R. Bulkeley, Secretary. 


The Alliance branch of The Second 
Church in Boston will be at home on Tues- 
day, May 25, of Anniversary Week, from 
4 to 6 p.m. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to visiting members of The Alliance. 
Take Beacon Street car for Audubon Road. 


Rev. John Irwin Flick is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months ending Noy. 10, 1915. 
Certificate issued May 10, 1915. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Committee for New England. 


The annual business meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational. Min- 
isters (Trinitarian and Unitarian) will be held 
at Room 308 Congregational House 14. Beacon 
Street, Boston, Wednesday, May 26, at 5 
p.m. Ministers of the Congregational order 
are urged to attend. B. R. Bulkeley, 
‘Treasurer. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. J. Fagginger Auer, of 
the German Evangelical Protestant minis- 
try, an application for the certificate of 
commendation issued by this Committee. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert 
F. Leavens, Secretary, 1o Prospect Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Churches. 


Bo.ton, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
J. L. Marsh: Much interest was added to 


the devotional service last Sunday morning | Wi 
by the use of the New Hymn and Tune] those 


Book, which the church has recently adopted. 
Several young people of the Sunday-school 
from twelve to fifteen years old are 
attending the morning service and singing | Bo 
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in the choir. The Sunday-school, high in 
quality, under the direction of Mrs. Marsh, 
is proving very interesting to the older as 
well as younger classes. The average at- 
tendance is high, as recorded on the ‘‘At- 
tendance Record’ and displayed each 
Sunday. The Woman’s Alliance is in fine 
working order. Besides the earnest help 
which it gives to the financial needs of the 
church, much assistance has recently been 
given to the local Red Cross Society. 


MontacuE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. R. E. Birks: The annual meetings 
of the church and Alliance have been held, 
and the reports presented showed a success- 
ful year, much good work done, all expenses 
met and bills paid, and a balance in hand. 
New members have been added both to the 
church and The Alliance. The minister, 
as chairman of the restoration work com- 
mittee, gave a detailed account of the 
repairs, repainting, and refurnishing of the 
meeting-house, and the names of all helpers 
and contributors. The total cost was 
$905, all of which is paid. The Allen legacy 
was replaced in the bank as a permanent 
endowment, and altogether, with current 
account and restoration fund, there passed 
through the hands of the treasurer over 
$1,800. Needed amendments to the by- 
laws, also other important resolutions, and 
the hearty thanks of the Society to all 
friends and helpers were unanimously passed. 
The church is now in excellent repair, 
externally and internally, clean and attrac- 
tive. The Alliance continues its good work 
and is a great help. Easter sale, annual 
fair, May-party, public suppers, ice-cream 
sales, and contributions at the twenty-two 
regular meetings brought in during the 
year $532, of which $300 was voted to the 
church and $90 to the repair fund. In- 
quiries have been made about the P. D. Q. 
soap money, which was supposed to help 
the church. Nothing has been .received 
either by The Alliance or the church, and 
a recent communication says: ‘‘No money 
in any way will come to the church from the 
sale.... The $87 which has been received 
from the sale of the soap will be returned to 
those who gave it.’”’ This little Society for 
many years has had ahard struggle to main- 
tain religious worship and work and keep 
its light burning, but no opposition or dis- 
couragements can prevent the faithful and 
devoted few from regularly attending the 
services of the church and earnestly work- 


POINT BREEZE, 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air — with the. odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive ea Quiet and eae Ac- 
commodates sixty. oklet. rere J. H. Ambrose, 
Medomak, Me. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated dae 
Aims to orl a mother epee or unmarried) self: 


peste ee to retain her infant in her personal 

oe inoihe without an institution. Personal ad- 

vice and careful su; have availed during years 

to save the lives of infants and thou- 

— of mothers to ae e it life. 
we ‘ 


Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. _ 
xs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
w Agent Mis siise E. M. LO CKE, 279 Tremont Street 
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ing for and generously contributing to its 
support. They have faith and hope, and 
persevere. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The directors held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Tuesday, May 11, at 2 p.m. Present: 
Messrs. Brown, Carr, Dole, Eliot, Howe, 
Hutchinson, Kyle, Little, Richardson, 
Sprague, Williams, and Wilson, Miss Ban- 
croft, Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and 
Mrs. Lombard. The treasurer’s report for 
April showed :— 

RECEIPTS. 
Eason HANG ADIT, I9TS..)... ee hers nan 
CEREAL 1 ae pape Faptegr oye 
Bequest of Mrs. Lucretia J. Tilton of 
Chicago, Ill., on account, additional. . 


Bequest of Seth K. Sweetser of Brook- 
line, Mass., on account, additional to 


$36,680.91 
32,032.81 


940.00 


48,632.25 
Bequest of Miss Sarah J. Colburn of 
Boston and Somerville, Mass., addi- 
tional and final payment 
First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma, 
Okla., additional to First Unitarian 
Church, Oklahoma, Fund........... 
Unity Church, Boisé, Ida., to create 
Unity Church, Boisé, Ida., Fund 
First Unitarian Church, Santa Rosa, 
‘Cal., proceeds of sale of church prop- 
erty, added to Reserve Fund 
Foreign Relations, gifts............... 


eee eee eens 


73-45 


19.00 


693.07 


100.00 
125,00 


by RNMeRERG A, ochae see ee niatioths b's dees 34.79 
Income of invested funds............. 8,026.67 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, for 

DODMONS Es 4S hp. . aor R lee x - 3,500.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 

manent Fund, gift..1)...idacs cewe os 1,000.00 
Ministerial Aid Fund, 1 Bee hae 150.00 
Reimbursement for advances on Unita- 

rian Building Account.............. 15.66 
Investments, received for reinvestment . 6,256.90 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

fepaidon loans} &. 525. . 2 2) ass 1,780.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, income 

Elizabeth J. Faulkner Fund......... 111.86 


$141,072.37 


PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.)...... $8,787.62 
alaries and other missionary expenses. 3,874.83 
Expenses Unitarian Building............ 612.40 

Payments on account of sundry trust 
aren te Perera wsc acrdeinhe car > } casa 10,200.74 
weir Building Loan Fund, sundries. . 1.41 
Investmentst. 27), .2. 4.0 Sst oe . POSES... 100,131.58 
Cashion hand Mayii;):50tS « cacesdls dk sss 17,463.79 
$141,072.37 


In accordance with the by-laws the treas- 
urer submitted his estimate of income avail- 
able in the new fiscal year for expenditures 
covered by the budget, and named the sum 
of $115,000. 

After discussion the board then adopted 
the following budget for the year beginning 
May 1, 1915:— 


Mamtenaneett yb 3 io86 320.2109. 53 $15,500 
Publications department for book and 

CUS AGB EN 971) Ch 8,500 
Foreign Relations................+4. 


7,590 
OME VISTI hoe oogias Vike peveet 83,500 $115,000 


DIVISION OF ee MISSION BUDGET $83,500. 


Salaries of General Officers........... $13,000 
ote nee aa ee T Genesee) 5,000 
ieee ish dT coisizk 3 ete viotadh « I,000 
ne oe es po tea dee 5 tS SET Via 3,500 
Comity and Fellowship.............. I,000 
iNew Vamericanen, ot wi osc leo: 4,500 
Pecos GUGHETOIT lee fies. cnt cee = Fo 9,000 
CHIMEE CHIME RUCHSIORD TS Nita tis's'. svete a 40,500 $83,500 


DIVISION OF CHURCH EXTENSION BUDGET $46,500. 


$46,500 


The Christian Register 


Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to draw from 
the reserve fund an amount sufficient to cover the over- 
draft of income necessary to meet all the appropriations 
made during the past fiscal year. 


The publication committee reported the 
following votes, which were adopted:— 


Voted, That the president be requested to appoint a 
special commission to study and revise the entire tract 
list, to recommend for discontinuance any tracts that 
appear to be no longer serviceable, and to suggest to the 
publication committee subjects that should be treated 
and authors to write on chosen themes. 

Voted, That beginning with the fiscal year 1915-16 
the Association will be responsible for the free delivery of 
tracts only when the orders may be sent in the least expen- 
sive way. 

Voted, That al]l tract catalogues and order blanks here- 
after bear a notice of the above vote. 

Voted, To invite Miss Lillian B. Poor to prepare a manual 
in the New Beacon Series for the beginners or kinder- 
garten department, and to authorize her to associate 
with herself Mrs. Clara T. Guild in the preparation of this 
manual, with the understanding that the compensation 
for the combined work on the manual will be $200. 

Voted, That the Department of Religious Education be 
requested to invite tne following authors to prepare manuals 
in the New Beacon Series: Rev. George R. Dodson on 
“The Sympathy of Religion,’ Dr. David Starr Jordan 
on “The Clean, Strong Life,” and Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot 
on “Our Part in Our World.” 

Voted, That a compensation of $200 be payable to each 
of the above authors upon the publication of their respec- 
tive manuals. 

Voted, That an edition not exceeding 3,300 copies of 
the Year Book for 1915-16 be published under the direc- 
tion of the secretary, the same to contain a revised list 
of churches and ministers, with such other matter as the 
secretary may deem advisable. ~ 

Voted, That in preparing the List of Ministers the aid 
of the Fellowship Committee of the General Conference 
be availed of as in previous years. 

Voted, That the subscription to the Christian Register, 
not exceeding two hundred copies for reading-rooms, 
etc., be authorized to be paid out of the income of the 
Shaw Fund. 


The president reported that the offer of 
co-operation made by the finance committee 
to the Second Unitarian Society of Brook- 
line, regarding their building project, was still 
before the prudential committee of the So- 
ciety. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, the vice- 
president, Horace Davis, and the treasurer, Henry M. 
Williams, be appointed as the official delegates of the As- 
sociation at the sessions of the General Conference in 
San Francisco. 


The treasurer called the attention of the 
board to the will of Dr. G. C. Abell of Tex- 
arkana, Ark., in which the Association was 
named as one of three trustees of the estate. 
Mr. Sprague reported his study of the legal 
aspects of the case and offered the following 
vote, which was adopted,— 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association cannot 
accept the trusteeship under the will of Dr. G. C. Abell 
of Texarkana, Ark., and that the treasurer be authorized 
to make the proper adjustment of the matter. 


The president called attention to the com- 
pletion of the terms of service on the board 
of Dr. Dole and Mr. Landon, and expressed 
the thanks of the board to the retiring 
directors. 

The meeting adjourned at 4 P.M. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The closing lecture in Miss Tracy’s course 
was given at the Experiment Station which is 
conducted by her at 818 Centre Street, 
Jamaica’, Plain. 


’ 


The facilities for work here 
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and the great number of models made this 
lesson of unusual value. 

Each succeeding presentation of this 
course brings a new realization of its value. 
As a preventive of waste energy and time, 
and as a cure for unfavorable conditions 
which follow slow recovery from illness, or 
for misdirected energy of children, there is 
no more potent agent than occupation. 
Therefore to any one who is to come in 
contact with or be of service to the invalid, 
the aged, children singly or in groups, or 
with those whose time hangs heavy on 
their hands for lack of interests, this instruc- 
tion is sure to be of great importance. The 
insight and ingenuity also which accompanies 
the adaptation of all kinds of material to 
real usefulness helps in the selection and 
adaptation of material in other than physical 
work. So this instruction given by Miss 
Tracy has a very obvious and fitting rela- 
tion to the, other preparation offered by 
the School, all of which is designed to help 
make the students more versatile and valu- 
able in their future usefulness. 

All friends are cordially invited to be 
present at ten o’clock on ‘Thursday of 
Anniversary Week for the closing exercises 
of the School in Channing Hall. After the 
usual brief exercises and the address by 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake there will be recognition 
of the group who are to go out from the 
School. They are Miss Claire Elizabeth 
Honnors of Somerville, Mrs. Emily Hall Cook 
of Cambridge, Miss Edith G. Pecker of 
Boston, Miss Frances E. White of Keene, 
N.H., and Miss Ethel V. Lillibridge of 
Providence. 

The number responding to the invitations 
to the Association Luncheon on Saturday, 
May 22, seems to assure a pleasant and in- 
teresting gathering. It is the one time in 
the year when all the graduates and others 
connected with the School are especially 
invited to meet together. Let all such 
come who can possibly arrange to do so. 


An organization has been formed in Sing 
Sing among the prisoners who during their 
leisure moments are making garments for 
the victims of the great war in Europe. 


It takes almost a thousand pieces of steel, 
brass, and bronze to make up all the deli- 
cate, ingenious, and automatic adjustments 
of the interior mechanism of a modern 
torpedo. 


English Tea Room 


160 TREMONT STREET 
(Near Keith’s) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Afternoon Tea, 3 to 6 


Luncheon, 11 to 3 


ACORN LUNCHEON 


144 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Between Temple Place and West St. 


Special Luncheons, 
25c., 30c., and 35c. 


Open 11 to 3 
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Pleasantries. 


“Tf I ever did such a thing myself,” said 
a real Mrs. Twickembury in Boston, it 
must have been in a previous incarceration.’ 


“Mrs. Smith always has abominable 
weather for her teas, doesn’t she?” said a 
woman to a man guest. “Ves,” said the 
man, confidentially, “she never pours 
but it rains.’—Windsor Magazine. 


In critical essays Mr. Andrew Lang has 
frequently commented on the quality of 
American humor, but nothing could be more 
Yankee than the way in which Mr. Lang 
directed a friend to his house. ‘“‘Go up 
Cromwell Road,” he said, ‘‘till you drop, and 
then turn to the right.” 


A small boy was gazing at the picture of a 
lion. ‘“‘Don’t be afraid, little chap,” said 
the artist, genially, patting his small guest 
on the head. ‘‘He won’t hurt you.” ‘‘Oh, 
I’m not afraid at all,’ came the response in 
a clear treble that caused every one to listen. 
“‘He doesn’t look a bit as if he were alive, you 
know.” 


As Sandy holed out on the first green, 
his friend asked, ‘““How many strokes did 
you take?” “Hight,” replied the Scot. 
“‘Ah,” said the Englishman, “I took seven, 
so that’s my hole.’”’ When on the second 
green the Englishman repeated his ques- 
tion, the other shook his head wisely and 
said gently, ‘‘Nay, nay, my mannie; this 
time it’s my tur-rn to ask first.” 


“In Baltimore one day,’’ said Chauncey 
Depew, ‘‘I made the acquaintance of a 
beautiful little girl with yellow hair. This 
little girl and I talked of a number of things. 
We deplored many evils of modern life. 
Then for a time the little girl was silent. 
Finally she sighed, and said, ‘Why can’t 
the toyshop man call for orders every morn- 
ing, the same as the butcher and grocer 
do?’?”’—New York Tribune, 


“‘Mark Twain was visiting H. H. Rogers,” 
said a New York editor. ‘Mr. Rogers led 
the humorist into his library. ‘There,’ he 
said as he pointed to a bust of white marble, 
‘What do you think of that?’ It was a bust 
of a young woman coiling her hair,—a grace- 
ful example of Italian sculpture. Mr. 
Clemens looked and then he said, ‘It isn’t 
true to nature. ‘Why not?’ Mr. Rogers 
asked. ‘She ought to have her mouth full 
of hairpins,’ said the humorist.” 


A storekeeper who had been recently 
married was exceedingly tender to his wife in 
his speech. One day a little boy entered 
the store, wishing to purchase a toy. ‘‘My | Chi 
lamb, will you wait on that boy, please?’’ 
said the busy proprietor to his wife. ‘The 
boy’s eyes opened wide in wonder. He was 
soon served, but a few days later returned 
to have the toy changed. Doubting that the 
boy had purchased it at his shop, the pro- 
prietor asked, ‘‘Who waited on you?” “It 
was the lamb, sir.” 


The little daughter of a Chicago public 
school principal is now a pupil at the experi- 
mental school at the University, where she 
learns some things not taught in the regular 
city schools. One day her father found her 
crying. ‘‘What’s the matter, Noreen?’ he 
asked. “I fell and bumped my patella,” 
she replied. (Remember, this was in Chicago, 
and notin Boston.) Father was sympathetic. 
“Poor little girl,” he said, and proceeded, 
with the best intentions, to examine her 
elbow. Noreen broke away. ‘“Huh!’’ she 
snorted. ‘‘I said my patella! Thatisn’t my 
elbow. My elbow is my.zgreat sesamoid.” 
Father went for a dictionary.4 


The Christian Register 
Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 


Unity *eacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
2zoth Street, New York City; 
105 South Deas. : 0, Til.; and 376 Sutter 


Street, San Franca. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief - eta organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, a conventions, aids in building 
soo publishes books, tracts, "and devotional 
wor’ 

Mare correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
jams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
behens churches for missionary and denominational 
wor 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

ddress contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rx St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
- Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and a etiding speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence ‘to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the 7 eres ae Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, M 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
= better i for the kingdom of God. 

a President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 
ass. 
Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert ee, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan penn, India: ~*~ Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San F aoe Ca Hon. Charles 
Ee Murd Dees Chicago, 


lock, San Francisco, ag 
W. Loud, Montreal, Ca: 
oe Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom ‘all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 
ee on Fellowship.—Executive Commiliee: Rev. 
, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
ev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass, 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


pig eh ee 25,1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate church to closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship. ns 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the — of our religious ideals to the 
— of the 0 ea 

‘Alsou H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. Wi M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 
sgierrtranet arcs rasan ha. Dec tie ee 
-Treasuri iss Frances un, 1 as- 
sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. at 


SS 
amy SYSTEM 


Of Undergrotmnd RefasaDiaposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the und, away from the cat, 


do; yphoid fly. 
Seene 3 with foot. Hands never 
touch. 


Te oeNSOn Underground Garbage 


<Jioyy~ “3 and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, swee sifsc bee 
waste in house or 
ae, Our Underground Garth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
: Look for our Trade Marks 
=i Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


r 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
14 miles from Boston. Country sports. Outdoor classes 
and sleeping. Home making. Handcrafts and college 
Receesntery courses. Affectionate care in work and play. 
ess 
Mrs. ELISABETH MATTHEWS-RICHARDSON, A. B., Principal, 
WEstToNn, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 
The Browne & Nichols School 
FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 


Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, 
Liberal scholarship one. 3 including Two 
Sessions at The University of Ch 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation 

Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter Mr to special students with scholarship aid. 

Apply to F. C. Souraworts, President. ; , 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. Roar r 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry — 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


FOUNDED 1904 

a S at thorough and scientific scholars = 
ete ee se Tiere ce and. 

as well as in ua! cs ves prepa- 

ration for the modern ministry and Tt works 
in co-operat.on with the University of of California antl other 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusu wide choice of 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year August 16, 
TOR. hie! for the Register and complete information to 
e President. ___ Eart Morse Witsoe, D.D., 4 
‘Berkeley, California — 


a 


Pacific Unitarian School, 


